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“Che Earth aud its Peoples’ 


A SERIES OF 36 FILMS INTEGRATED 
WITH GEOGRAPHY AND SOCIAL STUDIES 


CROSS SECTION 
ALTITUDE & CLIMATE 


Adobe Village 
(Valley of Mexico) 


Cross Section of 
Central America 


(Guatemala) TROPICAL RIVER 


; ; LOWLAND 
THIS Highlands of , 
the Andes f 


(Peru) ‘ 
RESOURCE | ....: ¥, 
Tropical Lowland 


f fil that ; (Amazon River, Brazil) . 

of films that uni- 

formly point up eee the Pampa 
basic concepts — 

about people and 

their environs—that show the importance 
of both geographic and cultural influences. 


This combination of concepts in the films in THE 
EARTH AND.ITS PEOPLES Series creates a 
special place in teaching fundamental understand- 
ings—reasons for people’s ways of life—patterns of 
similarities among people in all parts of the earth. 





Each of these five films is a complete teaching 
unit of the geographic area which it portrays. Yet 
each complements the other to form a unit for 
understanding interrelationships among peoples 
of Latin America. 


Uniformity of pattern in the films forms a frame- 


work on which to integrate teaching an overall ‘i 
study of the geography of Latin America and FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


various phases of the social studies... OF 36 a SERIES, 


-.. Home Life ... Inter-American relationships 
-.- Cultural backgrounds ... International understandings 


To further extend the study, see also 
groups of films about the U.S. and Canada. 1445 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 29, N.Y. 


ASK YOUR VISUAL DEPARTMENT OR UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LIBRARY FOR THE FILMS 
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Scholastic Teacher Monthly supplies practical 
hints to teachers, frontier trends in secondary 
schools, news of education, handy guides to the 
best in books, radio, and motion pictures 


Scholastic Teacher Weekly (and monthly) con 
tains Weekly Lesson Plan and Tools for Teachers 
Weekly and Monthly go free to teachers order 
ing classroom subscriptions for any of the Scho 
lastic group of weekly classroom magazines, in 
quantities of 10 of more to one address 
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HILADELPHIA Schools, are 

delighted to hear, have a Curricu- 
lum Assistant for Open Mindedness. 
That's us, too — magazines for Open 
Mindedness. 


we 


“I have a boy in my class . . .” said 
the teacher with a far away look. We 
knew what was coming. Every teacher 
discovers young lives bright with prom- 
ise. These lives he would like to as- 
sist are the youth we also help through 
our Scholastic Awards for the promis- 
ing young writer or artist. Prompt your 
budding geniuses to enter their best 
work. Deadlines come up this month. 
Years later you may say, “Yes, I had 
him in my class.” 


Paper-covered books can take a beat- 
ing. On our desk is a copy of Lloyd C. 
Douglas’ Forgive Us Our Trespasses re- 
tired from honorable service in Green- 
wich H. S. Library. It’s card 
shows 18 readings between Jan. 17 and 
Dec. 2, 1949—about one cent per read- 
ing! 


(Conn. ) 


6 
a Miracle on March 


we 


Watch for 1S. 
On that date will publish special 
issues of Senior Scholastic and World 
Week on “The Miracle of America.” 
Wrapped in one cover will be a graphic 
summary of the greatness of our nation. 


a 
Roll that bill! 


every 


Pound that desk! To 
hard-working member of Con- 
gress goes a free copy of our “Congress 
at Work” with an offer of extra copies 
for constituents at low rates. 


Paramount and M.G.M. move over. 
More than 5,000 schools requested and 
screened one of United World’s geog- 
raphy films we offered on loan. Add an- 
other 1,000 showings for new subscribers 
this semester. Nine geography features 
supplying reading to parallel these films 
will appear in spring issues of Senior 


Scholastic and World Week 


For an easy way to 
request services from 
our advertisers use 
FREE MATERIALS 
coupon, page 22-T. 
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SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 


only one 
year old 
and 
already 
owns more 
than 
200 books 
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Over 200 
from the 
lishers of 


titles, especially selected 
lists of the leading pub- 
pocket-sized reprints. 


NOW AVAILABLE THROUGH ONE 
CONVENIENT SOURCE . 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 


One order—one remittance 
One shipment 


* * * 


Mail the coupon below for your 
copy of the new catalog listing the 
most widely recommended books in 
these categories: 
CLASSICS 
FICTION e NON FICTION 
COLLECTIONS and REFERENCE 
FOR THE RELUCTANT READER 
COMET BOOKS 
and JUNIOR POCKET BOOKS 


More than 50 new titles have been 
added since our Fall 1949 list was 
published. 


SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
ON QUANTITY ORDERS 


Detach and mail coupon TODAY to: 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Please send me copies of 
the latest list of over 200 pocket- 
sized reprint titles recommended 
for school use. 


Name 
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Che Capsule News 


EDUCATION IN BRIEF FOR EASY READING 








AT LONG LAST | “By $2886 —Average 


House Group Begins Feb. 6 to 


Prepare Bill on Federal Aid K 4 ! ; f 7 ied 7. | Teacher Salary 


ort s Federal aid ¢ : rs But Inflation Cuts Value of 
Pacem — dee y > “s 4 U- Ae - » (4 100 Per Cent Rise Since 1938 
tant step on Feb. 6. On that 4) — — 


If your annual salary check 
day Chairman Lesinski prom 


omes to $2,886 it is average 
for 1949-50. So says the New 
York Sunday Times (Jan. 9 
bill “ N | This figure contrasts with 
bill is reported ou <>. = $1,408 in 1938 and $2,750 in 
Who changed Rep. Lesinski's = Gan _— > f 1948-49 as reported by NEA 
ind? The White House sus ———_ “haw ‘ I ‘ 
Washingt “each ts = e ; , 7 Not bad. But the Research 
ishington observers uman : ‘ - 
wants ettian on bis gueniien “So what? You pay a lousy salary, you get a lousy teacher.” Bulletin Teachers in the Public 
rea Schools (50 cents) ¢ g 
Phe President renewed requests ! a n ear 
. hese and other NZures savs too 
w education aid in regent mes- Ford Becomes Sponsor of Industrial Arts Awards 


igain be tore vou cheer 
ues 


sug 


ises to convene the House La 
bor Committee. He says he will 
keep it in closed session until a 


ieee tonces will clack tx Ford Motor Co. will sponsor | continue as aims of the Awards Inflation gnaws buying power 
ind the closed door; Rep. Bar the 1950 awards for student Members of the national ad trom those dollars. That $2,750 
len’s group asking aid for pub iwhievement in industrial arts visory committee strongly urged | will buy only $1,612 in terms 
schools only: the Roman lhe famous auto manufacturer | continuance of the Industrial | of 1938 dollars. So the real 


Church demanding a has taken over this program Arts Awards. The Ford Motor werage increase to 1949 comes 


w parochial i ng 1 originated by Scholastic in 1946 | Co. has invited them to con to $204 

decisine aid only fa ind expects to exhibit award tinue as advisors NEA lists 16 states with sal- 
sos winners in the fourth annual George H. Fern, former dire« wy average $3,000 or more: 
juid pro quo ot | Industrial Arts Fair at Chi- | tor of the Scholastic program Ariz., Calif.. Conn., Ind., La 
proval has gone up cago’s Museum of Science and | is consultant to the Ford spon Md., Mass., Mich.. Nev., N.J 
or it was the hil Industry sored Industrial Arts Awards NM NLY Ore RI Utah, 
Services bill that rode tandem Improvement of student Mr. Fern is asst. dir., education Wash. The Times adds Del 

tvle with Federal aid through workmanship ind recognition dis National Association of ind D.C. but subtracts La 
he Ser Phis vear, observers for both student and teacher | Manufacturers. Eight states still below the 
ests will seek $2.000 mark in 1948-49 were 
Thon . Ala Ark Ga Ky Miss 
aa Te Be Unies Clash on Scholarships  C)) feo sr, 

gettable 

whial pupils in Of 28 “meet enlorest lo Congress this month Pres- Times reports that three, Ala 
laws forbid this 


ot public money 
Meanwhile a group ine luding 





( opos. ‘ and N.D 1 up 
table characters” in Read ident Truman took a proposal | Tenn., and N.D.. moved uf 
ve Di 2 claht have been Jefferson made 150 vears ago above $2,000 in 1949-50 
ers gest eight have bee 
His budget asks $1,000,000 to Calitornia has the top salary 
teachers. Seeking what ae 
mes as Dewev, Childs plan national scholarships average—$3,940; N.Y. close with 
made them “unforgettable tgisines 
Norton, and Oxnam. |) two Illinois teachers find What Truman wants Comm. | $3875 
. i letter to the New York lhe teacher whose pupils of Ed. Earl J. McGrath dé How do these increases com- 
we teache hose p ! 
Times. Thev ask that “weltare tailed $300,000,000 annually pare with those for other work- 
ust be tor 400,000 scholarships, 37,500 rs? 
lation apart from graduate fellowships awarded While teacher salaries rose 
Beene ‘ to 1948). savs 
so overwhelmed with text through states ae “ ony | ‘ 
book details that he forgets Wide disagreement developed | NEA, other worker salaries 
the human materials for in the Assn. of Amer. Colleges went up 121.4 per cent 


hom texts were mac meeting in Cincinnati. Said 
Shortage Less Short whom texts were mad ~1gy- Ey Tce: age = lg 
Jobs 1 myer go begging in | many scholarships an am 
gh schools, Only 16 states 1 TRY, TRY AGAIN -weadlgees he gait adie ape CROSS COUNTRY 
ported need tor high school Sourw Huntincrox, L. I through college The influer Conover, Wis Sixty-two 
t nthe New York Time Three times voters defeated a tial Amer. Council on Ed. fa Vilas County teachers and their 
school bond issue. State officers vors scholarships wives were dinner guests of the 
westigated. Do better. they Washington opines Truman Board of Education 
nentary ers 0” ‘ warned, or no state aid. Result may get no farther in D. ¢ Wincnester, Va The $4 


mated need: 75,800 | $700,000 bonds voted than Jefferson did in Virginia. | 000 bubble of John Kerr School 
nev certificates have dropped pupils burst. Their late corner 
86.000. The big baby crop 


A he big baby cro? Headliners for AASA at Atlantic City, Feb. 25--March 2. | '"wtstand friend Charles 
j wugment demane Thus Henry willed the interest from 
ith single standard salaries President John L. Bracken Morse Economist Beardsley i $100,000 estate to pupils for 
schedules now widespread, high is corralled a galaxy of big | Ruml, Commissioner of Educa- | bubble gum, soda, etc. Judge 
school teachers will benefit be names for the Atlantic City | tion Earl McGrath, editor Nor- | Marshall regretfully ruled, “not 
cause boards must raise all sal- | convention (Feb. 25-Mar. 2) of | man Cousins of the Saturday | legal.’ 
iries to get elementary teachers the American Association of Review of Literature, and Roy BurraLco: Retiring superin- 
This trend plus living cost de School Administrators. Speakers Larsen, Time publisher. Eleven | tendent of schools Robert 1 
creases should benefit teachers, | Mrs. Roosevelt, Senators Mar- | allied groups will meet at At- | Bapst, 70, will study for the 
Mavbe. garet Chase Smith and Wayne lantic City at the same time 


nt 


remember him with love 
ind respect is obviously 


qualize piticsbtnnel not the one who has been 
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Roman Catholic priesthood. 








Modern Coal Mining is a Good Part Fresh Air 
and a Good Part Water siete 





Every hour of its operation, the giant ventilating 
fan shown above pushes more tons of fresh air into 
the coal mine below than speedy conveyor belts 
move tons of coal out! The fresh air forced in keeps 
the entire mine ventilated and safe for the miners. 
Water, too—millions of gallons of it—is also a mod- 
ern mining necessity. In separating the impurities 
from coal, water serves as a flotation agent. In the 
preparation plant, “raw” coal from the mine is 
sluiced through mechanically agitated “canals.” 
Impurities, being heavier, settle, while the more 
buoyant coal floats off to huge drying tanks (below) 
which “spin” it free of moisture, ready for screen- 
ing and shipment. 


Between the coal face down in the mine and the prepa- 
ration plant on the surface, modern mines use hundreds 
of horsepower. These big electric motors power a con- 
veyor belt reaching hundreds of feet into the earth to 
bring out a stream of coal at rates up to 500 tons per hour. 


New! To help students get a real knowledge of all 
the wavs in which coal serves our civilization, we've 
just printed a new illustrated booklet, CoAL At 
work. Packed with photos showing industrial 





Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. 57 


plants, factories, laboratories, and other scenes, it Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


will prove an invaluable teaching aid. Please send me a free, specimen copy of 


COAL AT WORK 
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BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL Coat ASSOCIATION 


Street 





2 Zone____ State 
Name of school 





WASHINGTON 5, D. Cc. 





BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS PROGRESS OF AMERICA 





New Lisht 
for World History 


By Harold M. Long, Glens Falls (N. Y 


HE teacher of world history is con 
fronted perplexities 
How to escape from the disciplines of 


with many 


incient, medieval, and modern history 


is taught in colleges; whether to or- 


ganize his course by chronology, by 


t by area studies, or by the study 
of contemporary affairs; where to find 


suitable 


opi s 


texts and teaching materials 
how to determine the purposes or values 
of the taught: where to 
turn for experimental evidence bearing 


' 
course to be 


m the development of such a course 
Unlike 
ondary 
tory 


ther history courses in the sec- 
world his- 
a counterpart at the 
college level nor the guidance of com 
mittees of 


school curriculum, 
has neither 


historians in outlining « 


H. S 


world history 


course to meet high 
As the late Prof. 


said, “it 


school student needs 
Rollo G seems to be 
the ‘Topsy’ of the present day high 
SC hool course - 

In the 20th vearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies, Improv- 
ing the Teaching of World History.® 
30 high school and college teachers, 
under the editorship of Edith West, 
University of Minnesota High School, 
have made a signal contribution. Col- 
lectively they though 
not all, of the questions posed above 
In every chapter the reader will find 
the voice of the experienced classroom 


Tvron 


answer many, 


*$2.50 in paper, $3.00 in cloth 


tower think- 
ing. Yet it offers no nostrum. You will 
find several points of view and alterna- 
tive programs from which to choose 

If you trained in history, or 
have taught other history courses (an- 
cient, European, Far East, ete.) you 
will know the difficulty in getting a 
“fresh start” to organize a course in 
world history. The first temptation is 
to try to telescope the content, i.e., 
condense the events, the movements, 
the names, that seem essential in mas- 
tering the information of historical eras 
This is impossible. It runs counter to 
the very reason for which the separate 
course was originally organized. These 
separate have largely disap 
peared from high school curricula be 
cause of the pressure of other subjects 
demanding time 
fore, is no answer. 


teacher. Here is no ivory 


were 


courses 


Condensation, there 


Yet, as Cummings shows in his chap 
ter on the status of history, 
high still not 
meeting present-day needs for a citi- 
zenry well-trained in world affairs.” En 
rollment by pupil-semesters in ancient 


Concluded on page 18-T) 


world 


“American schools are 





Poetsin New Grooves 


peaks FIVE minutes of modern 
poetry read by its creators is now 
unique audible anthol- 
vv, Pleasure Dome, a new Columbia 
LP record. Edited by Llovd Franken 
berg, it readings by T. §S 
Eliot Moore, e. e. cum 
mings, William Carlos Williams, Og 

Nash, W H Auden, Dvlan 
ind Elizabeth Bishop. Mod- 


ern poetry lovers will want to play it 


iwailable im a 


init ludes 


Marianne 


den 
Thomas 
igain ind igain 

Rather speci il but exciting is another 
new Columbia LP Facade, in 
Edith Sitwell reads her 
William Walton's 
later wrote the Henry V and Hamlet 
Once vou catch her witty 
lines you will enjoy Miss Sitwell as vou 
do Gilbert and Sullivan. She 
m ike s words sing 

We 


two vears The 


re lease 
which poems 
set to music. (He 
film music 
really 


have enjoved during the past 
Appre ciation of Poetry 
ind Great Themes in Poetry, both pro- 
duced by Columbia in cooperation with 


Robert Pooley and NCTE 
ilbum, with Norman (¢ 


The former 
orwin as reader, 
contains such poems as “Boots,” “Sea 
Fever “Kubla Khan,” “The Fog, 
‘Crossing the Bar,” “Dover Beach,” “On 
His Blindness,” and “The Man with 
the Hoe.” The latter, read by Basil 
Rathbone, has 21 poems arranged un- 


der 13 themes. Among the poems read 


By Hardy Finch 


Greenwich (Conn.) H. S 


ire: “God's World,” “The Vagabond,” 
“Ode on a Grecian Urn.” “Abou Ben 
Adhem,” “The Arrow and the Song,” 
The World Is Too Much with Us.” 


Invictus.” 


and 
Each album has six 10-inch, 


78 r.p.m. records, with teacher's manual. 


We also recommend the NCTE re- 
cordings of 20th century poets’ inter- 
their poems, espe 
cially those by Robert Frost and Vachel 
Lindsay. For 


pretations of own 
high school and college 
students who would like to know more 
about the interesting 
language, we 


history of our 
suggest the 
NCTE linguistic recordings by Harry 
M. Avres: Selections from Beowulf read 
in Old English diction; selections trom 
with explanation of Middle 
English sounds; Shakespeare readings 
Hamlet's soliloquy and part of “Speak 
the speech, I pray you. .”) in Eliza- 
bethan accent; “Gettvsburg Address” in 


special 


Chaucer 


the contrasting stvles of Lincoln's day 
and ours 


Why Leave Out English Teachers? 


Why doesn't the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation have a specialist to help English 


teachers with their problems? There is 
no specialist in the language arts o1 
English in the Office of Education 
Galen Jones, Division Director, writes 
us that some assistance in the field of 
language arts may be obtained from 
Helen K. Mackintosh, Chief of Instruc 
tional Problems in the Division. No 
specialist in English is available because 
of lack of funds, but funds have been 
used for specialists in many other fields 
fields that concern fewer 
few teacher 


teachers and 
hours 


Pubs, Pubs, Pubs 


Send to me tor copy olf 
The Motion Picture and the Teacher 
a pamphlet which discusses some ot 
the wavs that an English teacher can 
use the movies in het 


vour tree 


classroom. En 
close a long, stamped envelope 

A new NCTE publication, Children 
Learn to Read, by DeWitt Boney 
others, presents conditions, aims, ma 


and 


terials, and activities in the elementary 
school. Junior and senior high school 
teachers will find it helpful in under 
standing what is done in earlier vears 
of reading (60 National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 
W. 68th St., Chicago 21, IIL). 


What are the desirable outcomes and 


cents from 


experiences in the language arts? This 
is the question answered in outline by 
Communication No. 7 (10 cents), also 
a Council publication, by the Commis 
sion on the English Curriculum. 
Another useful booklet is the Nutley 
Concluded on page 17-T) 
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By Marian McGuire 
Long Beach, Calif 


pro" six weeks last summer I was a 
student at the University of London. 
My companions, nearly two hundred of 
them. came from all corners of the earth 
Morocco, the Isle of Cyprus, Finland, 
the Middle East, China, the 
We to share a summer 
Twentieth Century 


Americas. 
met course in 
English Literature 
We were uniformly delighted with Lon- 
don 

Historic, battered, but ever dignified, 
the old grav citv offered us the breath 
catching sight of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment lifting Gothic spires in an act of 
faith. We discovered the plane trees, 
green and lavish in quiet squares be- 
We saw St 
Paul’s dome rising above the rubble. 

Our daily 


House of the University 


tween dingy buildings. 
classes met in the Senate 
of London, a 
building. One 
wing of the library had been bombed, 
but otherwise the structure 
marked contrast to the heavily 
iged neighborhood surrounding it. 
Our into 
weekly topics, such as the novel, drama, 


splendid new, modern 
stood in 
dam- 
lectures were organized 
or poetry. The speakers were professors 
Oxford, Cam- 
Jerusalem—and_ they 
well prepared. After 
each lecture we shared the companion- 
ship of morning coffee in the Common 
Room. Often a Special Lecture followed 
this break, delivered by a person out 


from several universities 
London, 
unusually 


bridge, 
were 


standing in British cinema, radio, ballet, 
art, or music. 
After lunch in the university canteen, 


economics 


our afternoons were free. We wandered 
through London’s twisting streets, guide- 
books in hand. We rode the big red 
buses to Trafalgar Square, or took the 
tube to Piccadilly Circus. We watched 
the guard change at Buckingham Pal- 


. « . his accent Yorkshire, 
and his repertoire of 
ghost stories well stocked. 


British Travel Association Photo 


Studied 


im 
London 


ace. One afternoon ten of us were ad- 
mitted to a criminal trial in the Old 
Bailey, and one evening another group 
witnessed the Ceremony of the Keys at 
the Tower of London. 

These adventures had been arranged 
by the University. When we ascended 
the marble stairs at the Old Bailey, a 
feeling of guilt and gloom extended 
from the courtrooms, and we examined 
our consciences uneasily. Bewigged jus- 
tices and barristers passed us bearing 
important-looking briefs. Benches in the 
hall on the third floor were filled with 
silent people. From time to time a bailiff 
in a butlerish uniform ushered one o1 
two into a courtroom, leaving the rest 
in gloomy silence. 


The Case of Mickey the Greek 


When at last it was our turn to enter 
the bailiff cautioned us with a finger on 
his lips and beckoned us to a door. We 
filed into the courtroom and took seats 
at the back. Directly before us was the 
witness box, with an East Indian testi 
fying through an interpreter. At the 
back ot the room beside our benches 
was the prisoner's box, a large raised 
cubicle, containing a bailiff and the ac- 
cused, Mickey the Greek. 

By listening intently we picked up 
the threads of the Mickey the 
Greek and his henchmen were accused 
of starting a fight in an Indian restau- 
rant just off Soho Square. A_ rather 
frightened series of Indians appeared to 
testify for the prosecution, and a more 
sordid group of shady characters filed 
in and out of the witness box for the 
defense. In clipped precise British Eng- 
lish, the barrister for the state examined 
and cross-examined, cleverly pointing 
up the misstatements — in 


case. 


obvious 


7-T 


Mickey’s testimony. At the end of two 
hours the trial was adjourned. 

We had an unfinished feeling as we 
descended the marble stairs two hours 
later. Would Mickey the Greek be con- 
victed? Would the Calcutta Restaurant 
win damages? In vain we searched the 
newspapers. Not a word about the trial 
appeared. The fate of Mickey the Greek 
remained a secret of the Old Bailey. 

When we visited the Tower of Lon- 
don, we reached the gates at half past 
nine. Traces of light still lingered, 
throwing shadows over the drawbridge 
and evoking memories of fairy-tale cas 
tles. Our Beefeater guide wore the tra- 
ditional red jacket, knee breeches. black 
hose, and buckled shoes. His hair was 
white, his accent Yorkshire, and his rep 
ertoire of ghost well-stocked. 
While we waited for the ceremony to 
begin, he pointed to the Bloody Tower 
“Right there.” he said, “the two little 
princes was murdered, and Henry the 
Sixth was stabbed in the back whilst he 
knelt at prayers.” 

The boots of the Welsh Guard rattled 
the cobblestones. Down the 
sloping path the Guard came, their lan 
terns swinging against the darkened 
walls. Thev passed beneath two arches 
marched to the front gate, bolted it, and 
returned. We shut inside the 
Tower of London; locked away for the 
night. 

It was quite dark by now. The soldier 
and the veoman in red coats were only 
barely 
came 


stories 


against 


were 


distinguishable, but their cries 
clearly the drawbridge 
and their words were many hundred 
vears old. 

“Who goes there?” 

“The Keys.” 

“Whose Kevs?” 

“King George’s Keys.” 

“Pass King George’s Keys. All's well 
God preserve King George.” 


across 


From the top of the steps a trumpet 
call began to resound desolately upon 
the ruined walls. It reached into the 
past, encompassing countless spirits 
within its music, stirring its hearers with 
deep emotion. 

The ceremony had ended. Silently we 
retraced our steps and found our exit 
a tiny door in the locked postern. We 
had clasped hands with the past. 


To Miss McGuire for 
making us want to en- 
roll in Univ. of Lon- 
don, ovr $25 Travel 
Award. Each British 
university offers courses 
in special fields. 


Next Month: Complete Guide to 1950 
Summer Schools in U. S. and Abroad 
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T-A-B Clubs 
Started Early 
Assure Good Summer Reading 


HE Student Edition of this magazine 

brings your young people news of 
the T-A-B CLUB books offered this 
first month of the new semester 

r-A-B CLUB members will 
book dividends ick al tor 
eading—well before vacation starts, if 
r-A-B CLUBS will send in their Febru- 


iry orders is ¢ urls 


receive 


free summer! 


1s possible 


Good Books Every Month 
Max |. Herzberg, Past Pres Natl. 


Council of Teachers of English, heads 
the T-A-B CLUB Book Selection Com 
mittee composed ot Richard ]. Hurley, 
Past Pres., Catholic Library Association 
Mark A. Neville, Pres... Natl 
Teachers of English FE. Le 
Head of the English De pt.. Santa Bar- 
bara H. S., Calif.. and Margaret Scog 
gin, Librarian of Nathan Straus Branch 
The New York Public 

This 
members will be 
KIM, THE 
WALDEN 


, ' 
vhich vill ippeal to more 


OUT il ot 
uuise Noves 


Library 

A-B CLUB 

MOBY DICK 
NIGHT FLIGHT 

twenty ther titles 


acy in ed 


spring Senior I 
tte re d 
PEARI 


plus 


r-A-B CLUBBERS may 
choose from NO OTHER WHITE 
MEN HOBBY HORSE HILL 
\VIAMA’S BANK ACCOUNT, BATTER 


UP. and fifteen other attractive title 


It's Not Too Late 

If ou didn't send in the 
r-A-B CLUB mater st 
; d ; 


Gl 1 4} 


Ss 


coupon for 
just 


montl 
nonth 


t 1 mal 


How to Start Your T-A-B Club 
Present T-A-B CLUB 


] 
please d 


reanizers 
isregard 

uipon, fill in, and mail 
the T-A-B CLUB box 


\-B 


A free sample 1 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 
| would like to try out (check one 
the Junior T-A-B CLUB 


the Senior T-A-B CLUB 


| have students (give number) 


Please send free book 
Name 

School 

Address 


ty 


Thoughts 
on Reading 


By MAX J. HERZBERG 


Chairman, Teen Age Book Club Selection Committee 


ICHARD MARSHALL reported re- 

cently in the Harvard Law School 
Record that among the papers of the 
late Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes was 
i little black book: In this Justice 
Holmes had made notes on his reading, 
from 1876 to 1935. Between 1887 and 
1935 he on an 


books a week. When courts were in ses 


found 


read average of two 


sion, he averaged only one book in ten 
days to two weeks, but when he was on 
vacation, the 
bled. This 


vears he 


more than dou 
that in 
to 3,000 books 


trom 


number 


would mean those 

His 
philosophy to 
E. Phillips Oppenheim. He read books 
in Latin, Greek, French, and German, 


is well as books in English 


re id close 


' 


iste was wide 


Discussion Topics for 


JOHN STEINBECK’S 
“THE PEARL” 


1. In what wavs, according to this story, 
does Mexico differ greatly from the 
United States? 


Is this storv. in vour opinion, too 
brief? What parts would vou like to 
see expanded? What additions could 


Steinbeck have made? 


HERMAN MELVILLE’S 
“MOBY DICK” 


vou find any humor in this story? 


Did 
Mention one or two incidents or peo 


] 
pr 


What in vour judgment 
White Whale symbolize? 


that seemed funny to you 


does the 


In what wavs was whaling an im 
the that 
describes? Why is it less im- 


portant industry in days 


Melville 


portant today 


2 


A. CONAN DOYLE’S “MEMOIRS 
OF SHERLOCK HOLMES” 


Describe Sherlock Holmes’ appear- 


ance 
Which one ot 
vou mostr Why? 


his cases interested 
Does Holmes dese rve his reputation 


is a sleuth? 


Not specific illy recommended for Cath- 


olic schools 


I entrench myself in my books, equal 
ly against sorrow and the weather 
Leigh Hunt 
The reader and writer are one flesh 
and of their union the living book is 
born Clemence Dane 
° 
Books are the true levelers. They give 
to all, who will faithfully use them, the 
the of the 
best and greatest of our race. 


W_E 


society spiritual presence 


Channing 
°° 

All that mankind has done 
Laine d or hee n 


thought 

it is lying as in magic 

preservation in the pages of books 
Thomas Carlyle 


February T-A-B Club Books 


DALE CARNEGIE’S 
“LITTLE KNOWN FACTS 
ABOUT WELL KNOWN PEOPLE” 


How many of the persons in this col- 
lection had you never heard of? Were 
you glad to become acquainted with 
them? Why? 
What is it 


sty le 


makes Carnegie's 
Take some fa 
mous person and see if you can write 
i sketch 
stvle 


that 
so interesting? 
him in 


about Carnegie’s 


JULIA DAVIS’ 
“NO OTHER WHITE MEN” 


Which of the two men did you like 
more—Lewis or Clark? 
Which of the various perils their ex 
pedition met was the greatest’ Why 
do vou think so? 

. Why was the expedition so impor 
tant? 


DONAL HAMILTON HAINES’ 
“THE SOUTHPAW” 


Are there any advant iges in being a 


2 


“southpaw disadvantages? 


Name some noted southpaws ot to 


iny 


day. 

Did Greg Elliott deserve to be 
thrown? Why? 

Explain 
baseball is such a fine sport 


ove! 


why in vour judgment 


Unused dividend credit from last 
term may be added to dividends ac- 
cumulated during the second semester. 





“SHOWPLACE OF THE CANADIAN ROCKIES” 


JASPER* 


GOLF on a championship course —fish, ride, 
motor—swim in heated outdoor pool at 
Jasper Park Lodge in Jasper National Park. 
Meet interesting people, enjoy the attractive 
social life—rest and play the Canadian way! 
(Season opens June 15—from $12 includ- 
ing meals) 


CHOOSE ANY of Canada’s top vacations: 
1. Across Canada 2. Alaska Cruise. 3. British 
Columbia (‘Triangle Route’). 4. Eastern ~ 
Cities and Laurentians. 5. Gaspé and Sague- 
nay. 6. Hudson Bay and Winnipeg. 7. Jasper 
in the Canadian Rockies. 8. Lake of the 
Woods (Minaki). 9. Provinces by the Sea. 
10. Ontario Highlands. Let Canadian 
National help plan your trip 


aif ~u. CANADIAN 


Seeren NATIONAL - 
+JASPER...ONE OF CANADA'S 10 TOP VACATIONS! 


Canadian National offices in Bos- 

Called by world travellers “the most beautiful any- the railway to Canadas ton, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 

where”, Maligne Lake is just part of the year-round 10 top vacations Detroit, Duluth, Kansas City, Los 

appeal of Jasper. Bring your camera—take “trophy” pic- i op Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, 

. ; 4 : . saa Oe Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, 

tures of wild life in this mountain playground. You'll in See : ; 

: htaki tacle of the Colum- ion SO FURIE, Sua rath SS 

marvel, too, at the breathta ing spectacle eC Washington, D.C. In Canada, 360 
bia Icefield. Remember, your U.S. vacation dollar goes McGill Street, Montreal, 

further in Canada. (U.S. Citizens need no passport) 





The Great PLAGUE 


1 NE of our great Americans, with 

world-wide experience, now living 
modestly but alertly on a farm, read this 
column in the November 2, 1949 


His significant comments are 


issue 
in part, as 
tollows 

shocked bv the 


education in 


information 
| 


“I was 


that economics has been 


falling off sharply Phew! 
For several vears I've been deploring 
the 


vocally obviously high degree of 


economic illiteracy among our adults, 
successful 


Evervwhere it is evident 
Where it has been counteracted at all, I 
mean with perceptibl effect. it has been 


‘adult 


including THRAThN men in 


business 


Vv Various education” programs 


conducted mostly within and by eco- 
nomic groups for the benefit of those 
groups Though this tends to be some- 
what narrow and has its obvious limita- 
tions, it is nevertheless about the most 
encouraging thing I have observed 


But the lack of 


understanding is still the Great Plague. 


even elementary 
Merely as one illustration, it was because 
of this that the 


wise 


essentially economic 
of the Marshall 
sold’ chiefly as a politi- 


(and program 


Plan had to be 


cal plan—Stop Communism" Any wise 


ind urgently needed that is 


sold 


carious 


program 
on the wrong basis is always pre- 
In this instance, to be sure, the 


political aim had its place. That merely 


illustrates the fact that economics and 


politics always run together in large 
affairs, and that sound political aims 
cannot be served without economic un- 
derstanding. In this case the economic 
plan would have been necessary had 
there had been no cold Wal : 

‘lL have wondered what was wrong 
with ou schools, as to teaching eco- 
nomics, that could account for the per 
vasive weakness of understanding among 
our adults. I surmised that there must 
be reasons bevond the control of pro- 
But to 


learn that teaching of economics as eco 


fessional educators generally 


nomics, instead of increasing and im- 


proving, has actually fallen off quanti- 


tatively is startling.” 


9 Wh Pencil atin 


Chairman 
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Teachers’ Guide to 
Congress 


This Week, Sr. Scholastic. World Week; 


General Aim 
] 


students a 


bac k 


Ww rks is a 


To give sufficient 


yvround mn how Congress 
critical thinking 


basis tor active 


prerequisite tor ibout 


current ind a 


issues 


citizenship 


Assignment for Teachers 
Many ot 


ible to complete the form 


will not be 
Who Rep 
they 
Dis- 
maps ot 


I 
from the 


vour students 
resents You? 
do not know 
trict. You 


uur ¢ 


on page 30, because 
their ( 


usually 


ongressional 
can obtain 
District 


local political party headquarters 


mgressional 
| 

They 
ire also contained in the Congressional 
innually by the 


Py iInting Office 


Directory publishe d 


Government 


Tools for Pupils 


,] 


Glossary p 25 
list of 
( mgressi mal 
texts. Here 
wccurate 


which evs 


rhis is an ilpha- 


} 


t which 


| ! 
betical terms appear in 


news ind government 
but 


terms 


you will find simple 
} 

explanations tf many 
ide tl student g 
1 ( it, e.g 


cloture ch 


ie iveTade 


idj Murti Site cli sure 
senatorial courtesy 


References p 29 
phlets ind 
ther re iding 

Index (p. 32). You 


I 


Books 


articles for 


pam- 
magazine fur- 


can find what 


mi want to know na hurrs 


The msult 


recent and forthcoming issues of Scho- 


Issues Before Congress. ¢ 


lastic Magazines. 


at Work’’ 


next week, Jr. Scholastic, Teacher Ed. 


Informational Articles 
While all articles in this issue are 
the 


thes 


tormational following are singled 


mit because can be read by pu- 


pils who require a quick introduction 


to the history and present-day func- 
tioning of Congress. 

This Is 
the 


early days—methods of election. quali- 


Facts 


since 


ur Congress p 3) 


ibout growth of Congress 


fications of Congressmen, salaries, pro- 
cedures in Congress 
4 Congressman's Day (p. 8) 4 

a Scholastic editor 
typical dav of 
from breakfast to 
Federal Government “Team” (p. 12). 

A review 
Activity 
reports of the 
examples ot 


factual account by 
who shared the a Con- 
gressman bedtime. 
of checks and balances 

Let 
current session and clip 


the check 


pupils study news 


and balance 

svstem 
What's 
p. 16 


the Matter with 
Specific examples of ways in 


Congress? 


which Congress has been streamlined 
bv the Reorganization Act of 1946 and 
what remains to be done, according to 
critics 


Leaders of the 
(p. 20). Pictures 


House 


and 


and Senate 
notes about 
Congressional leaders in the news. 
Activity 
be expanded by pupils who consult the 
Direct ry sor 


Biographical notes can 


Current 
Biography or Who's Who in America 

They Work for Congress (p 22). An 
the people on the 


Congressional 


wccount ot many 


Editorial Board 
payroll of Congress, e.g., secretaries, 


clerks, chaplains, page boys, etc. 


Action Articles 
From Bill to Law (p. 5). Here is a 
really live treatment of the complicated 


} 


legislative process. Through 


and text 


pictures 


an actual law, which permits 


loans for rural telephones through the 


Rural Electrification 


Carrie d 


Administration, is 
from the time it is planned by 
office to the time 
it is proclaimed a law by the Secretary 
ot State 

Activity: Pupils can match picture 
and text with their study of a bill cur- 
rently before Congress 
10) 
described 
thei: 


considers d 


a Congressman in hi 


Committees are 
How 


relationships 


Committees (p 


named and members 


are chosen, and 
with Congress, are 

Activity 
appointed to 
vidual 


Class committees can be 
follow the work of indi 

the Senate 
Relations, and 
report regularly on its progress. A simi- 
taken with such 
Third House (p. 11), 
lobbies and efforts to 
them; Party Politics (p. 14 
the 
and how it affects Congress 

Capital Face-lifting (p. 19). Activity 
Skill in reading floor plans can be de- 
veloped here 


committees, e.g 


Committee on Foreign 
lar approach can be 
The 


an account of 


articles as 


regulate 


which analvzes two-party system 


15). Activity 
A wall chart can be made listing Con- 
ind local 
area and State. Their voting record on 
current issues can be charted 
Reapportionment (p. 24). Activity 
Bar or broken line graphs can be con 
students to 
of population in your state compared 
with the country as a whole. The 
World Almanac offers the statistics 


You and Congress p. 


gressmen Senators in your 


structed by show growth 
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Teaching Aids for JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Horsemen of the Pampa—(Ar- 
gentina) —a_ film-text story 
(pp. 7, 8, 9) 


This article is based on Horsemen of 
the Pampa—( Argentina) of “The Earth 
and Its Peoples” series (United World 
Films). 


Concepts Developed in Article and 

Film 

Large middle-latitude grassland re- 
gions are the level, fertile plains on 
which much of the world’s food supply 
is produced. In the Argentine Pampa, 
or plain, the people are engaged in 
ranching and in raising grains. They 
have built railroads across the plains to 
transport products within the country 
and to seaport cities for shipment to 
markets overseas. Here and there across 
the pampa are the estancias or ranches 
of wealthy families who have made their 
fortunes from the plains. Thousands of 
people who cultivate the fields and tend 
the cattle on the estancias are tenant 
farmers. They live in simple adobe 
homes, drab and lonely on the wide 
pampa. Their work is as important to 
the country as is the work done in the 
industrial centers of the citv. 


Aims for the pupil 

1. To learn that fertile plains in tem- 
perate climates are important sources of 
food and that the Argentine Pampa is 
one of the world’s outstanding regions 


of this kind. 

2. To see how horses, trains, ships, 
and planes play a part in making Argen- 
tina a food market for the world. 

3. To 
such as wool, coal, oil, machinery, and 
cloth, and to understand how world 
trade is built on an exchange of goods. 

4. To understand something about 
the ownership of land-in Argentina and 
the relationship of the farmers to the 


note Argentina’s shortages, 


estancias where they raise grain and 
cattle. 

5. To realize that Spanish is the lan- 
guage of Argentina; that the Indians of 
South America and people who came 
from Spain and Italy contributed much 
to the culture of this land; to appreciate 


the value of knowing the language of 
our neighbors. 

6. To get a picture of the life of a 
boy whose father is a puestero on one 
of the great estancias. 

7. To realize that in Argentina the 
seasons are the reverse of those in the 
Northern Hemisphere. 

8. To understand the 


needs _ that 


cause people to depend upon one an- 
other for work, for markets, for the ex- 
change of goods and services. 
Suggested approaches to the study of 
the theme article: (1) film review; (2) 
words to the wise; (3) let’s learn some 


Spanish 
FILM REVIEW 


A lesson in oral or written English 

1. The will read the 
article. 

2. Each pupil will select two state- 
ments from the article and write them 
on separate slips of paper. These are 
then dropped into a box and shaken 
together. 


class theme 


3. Ten volunteers act as film review 
ers. They each draw a paper from the 
box, after which they re-examine the 
Junior Scholastic article and prepare a 
brief comment to be addressed to a 
radio audience or to be published in a 
review column. 


Illustration One 
Statement taken from the 
“I'm in the saddle already.” 
Reviewer: Horsemen of the Pampa 
is a picture*released by United World 
Films. You will enjoy meeting Dardo, a 
boy of Argentina, who rides the great 
plain with his father and the other men 
in the cattle round-ups. Hundreds of 
miles wide, the pampa stretches on and 
on. Under the waving grass the soil is 
rich and deep. Both crops and livestock 
can be raised on the plain. Don’t miss 
this stirring picture about life among 
the South American cowboys. 


article: 


Ilustration Two 
Statement taken from the 
“First a bundle of firewood.” 
Reviewer: There are hardly anv 
trees on the great plain of Argentina. 
When the cattle men set out for the 
round-up they take firewood for cooking 
with them. They take other equipment, 
too. Dardo, a South American boy, de- 
scribes the preparations for the round- 
up. The film, Horsemen of the Pampa, 
gives us a lively picture of life on the 
great plain south of the Equator. 
The teacher should lead pupils to see 


article: 





COMING! 


The March | issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic will contain special materials, 
including a play by Ethel M. Duncan, 
to help celebrate the Sesquicenten- 
nial of Washington, D. C. 

The issue will also contain a film- 
text article, “Tropical Mountain 


Island (Java).” 











the importance of such statements as 
the following, so that some of them will 
be selected for the slips of paper. 

1. “We can raise both crops and live- 
stock.” 

2. “Our ancestors came mostly from 
Spain and Italy, although we people of 
the pampa also have some Indian blood.” 

3. “We need horses to travel around 
the huge ranches for there are very few 
roads.” 

4. “Like everything else on the estan 
cia, even the schoolhouse belongs to the 
owner of the estancia.” 

5. “We have frosts sometimes in June 
and July, our coldest months.” 

6. “It must be a great sight, Juan, to 
see the ships coming into Buenos Aires 
harbor from Spain and England and 
North America and all over the world.” 

7. “What do the ships bring in, 
Juan?” 

Teacuer (to the class): Have you 
been following the reviews of new films 
in vour Junior Scholastic? The column 
“New Movies” will help you to make 
good choices in the pictures you go to 
see. It will give you valuable hints for 
this lesson as well. 


WORDS TO THE WISE 


A lesson in word origins, 

pronunciations, and meanings 
Two well-known Junior Scholastic 
columns will serve as your guide in 
making a word study based on this 
week’s theme article. You will need a 
dictionary that gives word derivations, 
a pencil, and a sheet of paper. After 
reading “Horsemen of the Pampa” search 
your dictionary for information about 
the origins of the words listed below 
Make a record of their histories. Then 
give their pronunciations and meanings 
in the manner of “Starred Words.” 

1. pampa. Now in the English diction- 
ary, this Spanish word was taken from 
the language of the Quechua Indians of 
South America. 

2. mate. Here is another word from 
the Quechua which became a Spanish 
word and is now to be found in your 
English dictionary also. 

3. alfalfa. Farmers of the U.S. A. use 
this Spanish word which is derived from 
the Arabic. 

4. poncho. Before this word became 
a part of your English vocabulary it was 
a Spanish noun that had been taken 
from the language of the Araucanian 
Indians of South America. 

5. estancia. Notice how this Spanish 
word resembles the English 
“estate.” 

6. argentine. No, that small letter is 


word 
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LOOKING AHEAD WITH 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Next Issue: February 8 
Theme Article: Italy 
World Friendship Series: 

Live in Italy 
Reading Piece: Lincoln 


How We 


February 15 

Theme Article: Belgium 

World Friendship Series: 
Live in Belgium 


How We 











wt a mistake 
the word means “silver” or 

herd. The abbreviation . = 
neans Anglo-Saxon. “Herd 


English word 


Your dictionary savs that 


silve r\ ‘ 
isa very old 


s hemisphere. We are using Latin 
ind Greek 
} 


spheres 


LET’S LEARN SOME SPANISH 

A lesson for good neighbors 
Dardo of the film story speaks Span 
ish. Would you like to be 


} remarks with him in his 


2 


“ he n we 


spe ik ot hemi 


ible to ex 
Lange i fe “ 
Irv the following for 
learning a bit of Spanish 


1. Find 


mm Vvour 


own | iInguadce 


out whether there is anvone 


or in vour neighborhood 


school 


vho would be glad to teach vou a few 


Spanish words and sentences 
with 


3 Find fol songs ind tales 


Spanish texts and ask someone who 
knows the language to sing them or 


ead them) to vou. or trv to get record 





Tools for Teachers 


Java 


March 


Ist in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: = Indonesia 
md Growth. 1947. free 
nd Answers About 
Tree Netherlands 


History 
ind Questions 
1949 
Information Bureau, 
10 Rocketeller Plaza, New York 20 
N \ Cy le of In lone Sid by Alfred 
Crofts (Journevs Behind the News, Vol 
ll, No. 47 1949. 5. 
Denver. Denver LO. Colo 
ARTICLES: “Postwar 
Phrough RK. S. Kain 
Vavazine May 
Freedom and Indonesia.” L. N 
U.N. World, December 
from Indonesia,” G. B 
July, 1948 
BOOKS: Rika, by Adele De Leeuw 
fiction $2.50 (Macmillan, 1941) 
Dutch Fast Indies and the Philippine 8, 
bv Cateau De Leeuw $1.00 Holiday. 
1942). Islands of the East Indies, by 
Hawthorne Daniel. $2.50 (Putnam, 
1944). Punki: Her Story of the Island 
of Java, by Minnie Rands, $2.00 (Island 
, 1947). 


Indone sla 


University of 


Journe \ 
National 
1948 
Palar 
1949. “Reports 
Burck, Fortune 


Press Co op, Inc 


ings of them. This will make you 
familiar with the sound and the swing 
of Spanish. 

3. Letter on large cards such Spanish 
words and phrases as are given below 
Place their English equivalents on other 
cards. Set them all up around the room 
and have a game of matching English 
ind Spanish cards. 

English 
Wednesday 
Friday 


Spanish 
Miércoles 
Viernes 
twelve doce 
Good afternoon Buenas tardes 
I don't speak 

Spanish 
Many thanks 


Goodbve 


No hablo espanol 
Muchas gracias 
Adios 


sche ol la scuela 


house la casa 


family la familia 
dog el perro 
cat el gato 
table 
tood 
pl ite 


fork 


spoon 


la mesa 

el alimento 
el plato 

el tenedor 

la cuchara 

el vaso 

la torta 

la lec he 


| t madre 


glass 
cake 
milk 
mother 
sister la hermana 


frie nd 
} 


el amigo 
wr el muchacho 
habv el nino 


Spotlight on America—Navajos 
Need Help—p. 13 


Tony Simon's article on the Navajos 
provides material for a lively talk ses- 
Give reasons why the term “un- 


educated 


sion 
should or should not be ap- 
plied to Indians who have never attend- 
ed school. Make up tests of skills in 
which a Navajo man or woman might 
receive an “A” and then see how many 
people you know who could pass the 
same tests. For example 

1. Building a hogan. 

2. Weaving blankets and rugs with 
ut the aid of any written pattern 

3. Making silver bracelets, rings and 
belt buckles set with turquoise and dec- 
orated with 

1. Making 


sands 


incient svmbols 


paintings with colored 
5. Dancing ceremonial dances 
6. Riding horseback expertly 
Is there any why Congress 
should Nav os 


monev for schools, hospitals 


reason 
grant the ind Hopis 
ind irriga- 
thon projects? 

Have someone take notes on the dis- 
cussion and then write a class letter to 
Karletta Dalton telling her of vour in- 


terest in the health and happiness of the 
Navajos and the Hopis. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-minute Quiz 


1. What is the name of the great level 
plain that surrounds the capital of Ar- 
gentina? (Pampa) 

2. What is the name of the capital of 
Argentina? (Buenos Aires) 

3. Which tribe of U. S. Indians is the 
largest? (The Navajos) 

4. In what region of the U. S 
Southwest ) 
5. During what season of the vear do 


does 


their reservation lie? 


bears disappear in their dens for a long 
sleep? ( Winter) 

6. Ot nation is Soekarno 
the president? (U.S. of Indonesia) 

7. Alberta, Canada 


of the world’s richest sources of what 


what new 


mav become one 


product? (Petroleum, or oil) 
8. Which country 
only important one without U. 
cials? (China) 
9, What nation’s troops partly burned 
White 1814? 


be the 
S. offi 


soon will 


down the House in 
( Britain) 
10. What did President Truman add 


on to the White House? (A balcony) 


Answers to Quit-word Puzzle, p. 21 
l-wad; 4-ire; 5-Franklin 10- 
€ 12-yon 13-now 14-season 
22-Ted; 23-net; 25-ills 
30-not; 3l-key 


18-viewed, 
-mar; 28-steadily 
DOWN l-wink; 2-ark: 3-Delano 
6-Roosevelt; 7-acne; 8-iron; 9-New 
16-sow; 19-idle; 20-enmity; 21-deal 
24-try:, 26-sank; 29-doe 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 23 
IN ARGENTINA: 1-F; 2-T; 3-T 
'; 6-T; 7-F; 8-T; 9-T 

KNOWING THE NAVAJOS: l-a: 


-c 
HEADLINE 
Nations 


WRITER 
3-White House 


1-China 
4-Alberta 


ne 
IN 1-Maine 
ming 3-shoelaces 4-Dartmouth 
5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 
2-President 


MIND 2-swim- 
5-tackle 


1-hogan 


Answers to How Am | Doing? p. 10 
1.ON AN ARGENTINE RANCH: Correct 
items are: 1. 3, 4, 5, 6, 9. Wrong items are 
2. 7, 8 
2.AS WE SAY IN ARGENTINA: a-l; 
b-4; c-2; d-3 : 

3. WHAT DOES THIS MAP TELL YOU? 
Buenos Aijres pampa Plata; Atlantic 
southeasterly 

4. DARDO LIVES HERE 
(barbed wire cattle 
corn (alfalfa, oats); water; 


fences 
wheat 


estancia 
(sheep); 
railroad 


For more Scholastic Teacher see page 13-T 
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ANNOUNCING 


Ford Motor Company 


DUSTRIAL AR 
AWARDS 


Formerly under the sponsorship of 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


* 











I, Is with great pleasure that Ford 
Motor Company assumes the exclusive 
sponsorship and direction of the Indus- 
trial Arts Awards, so ably conducted by 
the Scholastic Magazines for the past 
three years. During this time the num- 
ber of entries has increased each year, 
reaching approximately 4,200 in 1949. 


In bringing this program to the 
attention of eligible students, and en- 
couraging their participation therein, 
Ford Motor Company recognizes the 
essential role played by teachers in its 
earlier success. It is earnestly hoped 
that this valued Cooperation may be 
continued and expanded in a program 
dedicated to the same high objec- 
tives and purposes as have char- 
acterized the Awards in the past. 


FORD 
MOTOR COMPANY 








HIGHLIGHTS OF THE 1950 FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 


ELIGIGLE STUDENTS: 


Boys and girls in the}7th through the 12th grades in any school (public, 
parochial, private). Must be enrolled in at least one shop or drawing 
course. There is no entry fee. 


AWARDS CLASSIFICATION: 
There are more than 40 separate classifications. Major divisions include: 


METAL WORK © WOOD WORK e¢ = ELECTRICAL WORK 
DRAWING ¢« MACHINE SHOP e¢ PLASTICS 


PRIZES: 
Cash prizes ranging up to $100 are offered in the various groups and 
classifications. Winner in each division will be awarded a GRAND 
PRIZE of a three-day, all-expense visit to the famous Ford Rouge 
Plant and Detroit. 


Entries in the 1950 Ford Industrial Arts Awards must be submitted 
by June 20th. For full information, entry blank, etc., use this coupon 


INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
Ford Motor Company, 3000 Schaefer Road, Dearborn, Michigan 


Please send me full information and entry blank for the 1950 Ford Motor Company Industrial 
Arts Awards. 
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SO SMOOTH 


..it almost writes by itself!’ 


Junior Scholastic 


A National Magazine for Junior High 
School and Upper Elementary Grades, 
Published Weekly During School Year 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Maurice R. Robinson, President and Publisher 

Kenneth M. Gould, Editor-in-Chief 

John W. Studebaker, Vice-President and Chair 
man of the Editorial Board 

Jock K. Lippert, Executive Editor 





Patricia G. Lauber, Associate Editor, Junior 
Scholastic; Sturges F. Cary, Department Editor; 
Tony Simon, Lee Learner, Assistant Editors; | 
Jean F. Merrill, Features; Herman Masin, Sports; 
Ethel M. Duncan, Teacher Editor 


Homework ! 





Mary Jane Dunton, Ar! Director @ Sarah McC 
Gorman, Production Chief @ William D. Bout 
well, Editor, Scholastic Teacher @ Lavinia Dobler, 
Librarian @ G. Herbert McCracken, Vice-Presi 
dent and Treasurer @ Don Layman, Vice-Presi 
dent and Director of Sales Promotion @ Agnes 
Lourino, Business Manager 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
EDITORIAL ADVISORY BOARD 


Mr. Samuel G. Gilburt, Seth Low Junior High 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Dr. Bernice E. Leary, Department of Curriculum, 
Madison (Wisconsin) Public Schools | 

Miss Martha Leeds, Board of Education, Cin- | 
cinnati, Ohio 

Dr. Forrest E. Long, School of Education, New 
York University, New York, N. Y. 

Miss Marion K. Newman, Muhr School, Philo- 
delphia, Pa 








JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC, published weekly gi “47 


during the school yeor September 


through May inclusive, except during school holi- 
days and at mid-term. Entered as second class mat 
ter at Post Office at Dayton _Ohio under Act of 
March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1950. by Scho 
lastic Corporation SUBSCRIPTION PRICES: 90c a 
schoo! year each or 45c a semester each. Single 
subscription, Teacher Edition, $1.50 a school year 
Single copy (current school year 10 cents each 
Office of publication: McCall St., Dayton 1, Ohio 
General and Editorial Offices — SCHOLASTIC 
7 East 12th St., New York 3 


WITH 14 KT. GOLD POINT 
100% HAND-GROUND 


Your choice of standard or 
hooded (TAPERITE) Models. 
Also choice of 9 different 
nibs, to “fit” your writing. 
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The World’s Finest 


Fountain Pen for at Se e 


Such quality usually costs much more! Compare it—for stream- 
lined style, smart colors, fine workmanship—and above all for 
writing quality! No other pen gives you 14 kt. gold point, 100% 
hand- cry in a pen of Waterman’s high standards, : 


CONTENTS THIS ISSUE 
February 1, 1950 


U. S$. Calls Home Officials in China 
Pipeline Planned for Canadian Oil 
Indonesia's President and First Lady 
Workmen Now Rebuilding White House 
How Many Presidents? 
Russian Delegates Leave U.N. Meetings 
Quietest City in U. S. ae 
U. S. Has the Most Telephones 
Science News 
Frogmen at Work ——w 
Fresh Water from Salt —_._ 
Sno-Cats 
Horsemen of the Pampa (film-text article) 
How Am I Doing? “ 
Jack Johnson (reading piece) 
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Waterman's Ball (binte 


INSTANT FEED: No shaking or 
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andl. gS stopping.Writes 
Navajos Need Help (Spotlight on America) smoothly and evenly, without pounding, to start; flows instantly 
Junior Writers teak yonwins Waterman’ 5  NOLEAKS: MadewithWaterman’s 

3 pk a 00! a ball point pen—yet famous precision-machined ball 
Words to the Wise . = } only $1 


LONG-LIFE CARTRIDGE: Large 
Starred Words 2 SIZES: Standard, with clip, for ink supply; fits both sizes. Easy 
Sports : men. “Pocket-size” for women to replace. 
Sh b 5 COLORS: black, red, grey, blue, WRITES EASILY AT ALL ANGLES: 
utterbugs — - tan; with lustre-metal cap, band. Suits your own style of writing 
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Right This Way —— 
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Quiz-word Puzzle — . Yorn, 
New Movies 

Stamps ____ 
Citizenship Quiz 


COMPLETE WITH 
LONG-LIFE CARTRIDGE 





Win cash prizes for your stories. poems, essays. Contest 
epenpered by Waterman’s. Send for rules (frec)—Scholastic 
Writing Awards, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, 





























U. S. CALLS HOME 
OFFICIALS IN CHINA 


For 
States 
They 


our 


the 
officials in 


100 United 
had China 
have acted as a link between 


ove! years 


has 
Government and China's gov- 
have taken care of 
U. S. business matters in China 

Now all U. S. officials in China 
have been called home 


ernment. They 


As soon as 
they can arrange to leave, there will 
be no more U. S. officials in China 
China will be the only important 
country without U. S. officials 

They were called home last month 
after Chinese Communist troops 
seized U. S. property in Peiping. The 
property was part of the U. S. Con- 
sulate, a group of buildings used by 
our offic ials 

The l 
not to harm or seize U. S property. 
4ut the Communists did. So the U.S 
ordered its officials home 

Before this the Communists had 
mistreated the U. S. Consul at Muk- 
(Junior S« holastic, Dec 14); 
beaten our Vice-Consul at Shanghai; 
and mistreated two U. S. Navv men 
at Nanking 


The ( ommunists have also seized 


S. warned the Communists 


den 


Indonesia’s President and 


Indonesia's First Lady smiles as her 


Soekarno, adjusts her veil at a party celebrating the birth of 
Scholastic, 


the United States of Indonesia. (Jr. 
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French and Dutch property in China. 

Some of China's neighbors are 
having trouble with local Commu- 
nists. They fear Chinese Communists 
will aid their Communists 

Last month members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations met in 
Ceylon. They discussed ways of 
checking the spread of communism 
in Asia. They said the Commonwealth 
rhust help better the lives of peoples 
in Asia. They want to help develop 
the resources of countries such as 
Burma, Siam, Malaya Indo- 
China. 

There is also talk in the U. S. of 
helping those lands. 

ASIANS NEED HELP 

Most countries of Asia have very 
large populations Often there is not 
enough to eat for these people. Often 
there are not enough jobs for them. 


and 


The Commonwealth members want 
to help these countries of Asia buy 
mac hiners and 
Then there will be 
more food and jobs for the peoples. 

This aid would be much like the 
aid our country has given European 
countries since the end of World War 
Il. The U. S. has helped them buy 
the things they need to get back on 
their feet. 


develop resources 
raise more food 


Ma aed 








Pipeline Planned 
For Canadian Oil 


The Province of Alberta, Canada, 
may become one of the world’s rich- 
est sources of oil. 

Alberta's oil fields at Redwater 
and Leduc are now producing huge 
quantities of oil. Oil men expect to 
find other fields in Alberta. 

In northern Alberta large supplies 
of oil are stored near the surface of 
the earth in tar sands. People who 
live near the tar sands say they can 
pick up a handful of 
squeeze oil from it. 

At present Alberta has about 900 
oil wells. They supply much of the 
oil Canada needs. 

A pipeline is now being laid from 
Edmonton, Alberta's capital, to Re- 
gina, capital of Saskatchewan. It will 
carry oil from Alberta to a refinery 
which is being built at Regina. A 
refinery changes crude oil into gaso- 
line, fuel oils, and so on. 

The pipeline will probably con- 
tinue from Regina to British Colum- 
bia to Superior, Wisc., at the head of 
the Great Lakes. 

The oil will be used mostly in west- 
ern Canada and western U. S. 
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Map shows the proposed pipeline from Edmonton, Alberta, to 
Regina, Saskatchewan, and to Superior, Wisconsin. Pipeline 
) which will be laid to British Columbia from Alberta is not 


husband, President 


Jan. 11.) 


shown. Some of the oil will be sold in western states of the 
U. S. This oil will help Canado earn needed U. S$. dollars. 
Alberta also produces about two thirds of Canada’s natural gas. 





Workmen Now Rebuilding White House 


Workmen have started making 
much-needed repairs on the White 
House. The White House is in such 
bad shape that it will have to be 
almost completely rebuilt. Its out- 
side walls and its roof will be kept. 
Inside them a whole new building 
will be erected. 

The new building will be made of 
steel and concrete. It will be fireproof 
and air-conditioned. 

The third floor of the White House 
will be changed slightly and made 
into extra bedrooms. These bedrooms 
have been needed for a long time. 
For example, in 1939, the King and 
Queen of England visited President 
Roosevelt. Members of the Presi- 
dent's family had to move out of their 
bedrooms to make room for the peo- 
ple who came with the King and 
Queen. 

In general, the plan is to make the 
inside of the White House look as it 
did when President and Mrs. John 
Adams moved in. Many Presidents 
after Adams added fancy decora- 
tions. Now the White House is being 
given back its original simplicity, 
dignity, and beauty. 

Plans for rebuilding the 
House got under way in 1948 

One day in that year President 
Truman had a group of visitors in his 


White 


study. As they left, the President felt 
the floor shake under his feet. He 
heard a tinkling of glass. (This was 
caused by the swaying of the crystal 
chandelier in the Blue Room below 
his study. ) 

Mr. Truman decided that some- 
thing must be wrong. He called in 
experts to look the house over. 

They found sagging floors, and 
heavy ceilings which were about to 
fall. They found cracked foundations. 
They found main supports of the 
house were near breaking. In short, 
the White House was on the verge 
of falling apart. 

The President and his family 
moved across the street to Blair 
House. There they will stay until the 
repairs are completed around Thanks- 
giving, 1951. 

What caused the White House to 
be in such bad shape? 

First, there was the fire of 1814, 
when the house was partly burned 
by the British. Repairs were made. 
But many charred timbers and 
cracked stones were left in the house 

(Before this fire the house had 
been gray. Afterwards it was painted 
white to hide the smoke stains. Later 
it was known as the “White House.” ) 

Second, the White House has had 
a lot of heavy wear and tear with 


Wide World photo 


Workmen are using a crane and an air compressor to work on White House. Here 
they are taking down steps on south side of house. Crane is lifting a beam. 
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thousands of 
through it. 

Third, through the years many 
improvements have been made in the 
house. Plumbing, water pipes, gas 
pipes, electric cables, and so on have 
been laid. To make room for them, 
workmen often cut into the main sup- 
ports of the house. 

All this has weakened the house. 

In the beginning there was no run- 
ning water or central heating in the 
house. But new inventions were put, 
in as fast as they appeared. 

John Adams put in grates and a 
bell system. Jefferson put in dumb- 
waiters. Andrew Jackson covered 
over the White House wells. He in- 
stalled piped water. He also put in 
shower baths and lightning rods. 

Martin Van Buren put in a hot-air 
furnace. Millard Fillmore put in the 
first full-sized bathtub. President 
Garfield ordered an elevator for his 
aged mother. President Arthur put in 
modern plumbing. President Harri- 
son put in electric lights. 

Thomas Jefferson had added two 
small wings to the White House. In 
1902 President Theodore Roosevelt 
replaced them with the bigger east 
and west wings which stand today. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt had 
the wings made even bigger. Presi- 
dent Truman built a balcony on the 
south side of the White House. 

The White House is Washington's 
oldest building. 


sight-seers trooping 


How Many Presidents? 


In Washington, D. C., the new 
Congressional Directory has stirred 


up an old argument: How 
Presidents of the U. S. 


been? 


many 
have there 


The Directory says Mr. Truman is 
our 33rd President. Other people say 
he’s the 32nd. 

The mix-up goes back to the time 
of Grover Cleveland. In 1885 Mr 
Cleveland became the 22nd President 
of the United States. In the next elec- 
tion Benjamin Harrison became Presi- 
dent. But in 1893 Mr. Cleveland was 
again elected. 

So the question is: Was Mr. Cleve- 
land the 22nd President of the U. S. 
and the 24th? Or just the 22nd? 

President Truman says Grover 
Cleveland was just one man—no mat- 
ter how many times he was elected. 
Mr. Truman claims to be the 32nd 
President. 
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Russian Delegates 
Leave U. N. Meetings 


China’s civil war is causing prob- 
lems at the United Nations 

Chinese Communists have chased 
the Nationalists off the mainland of 
China onto the islands of 
Some U. N 


have agreed that the Communists are 


Formosa 
and Hainan members 
now the real rulers of China 

The U. N. must decide what to do 
about its Chinese delegates. Should 
the Nationalists be put out of the 
U. N.? Should the Communists be in- 
vited to send delegates? 

The the Security 
Council take turns being chairman. 
was the turn of Dr 
Tingfu F. Tsiang, the delegate from 
Nationalist China 

Russia demanded that Dr. Tsiang 
be put out The Council voted against 
putting him out The 
delegate walked out of the 
meeting. He said he 
turn until tl hinese 
had left the 

The me ssian 
walked out of other N 


whe re 


delegates to 


In January it 


now Russian 
Council 
ld not re 


Nationalists 


wor 
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Hie etings 
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nd and Czecho- 
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Quietest City in U.S. 


Los Angeles. Calif is the quietest 
n the | S. So savs the Van der 
Schalie laborat #t New York, N. Y. 


Ihe laboratory r nt] 


city 


vy made a study 
1 qui n the I S. The 
other most j th ire: Denver, 
( olo Danh r\ ( onn 
Wyo.; Jackson, Miss.; Detroit, Mich.; 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Springfield, I1L.: 
Sioux City. la.; and Fargo, N. Dak. 

Heading the list of the noisiest 
cities were Pittsburgh, Pa 
Ill.;: New York, N. Y 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Calif.. Cincinnati 
Tex.; and Miami 


ot THOSE ali 


( hey enne, 


Chicago, 
Boston, Mass.; 
San Francisco, 
Ohio: Houston, 
Fla 


U.S. Has the Most Telephones 


The United States today has about 
40,500.000 tele phone s. We have more 
telephones than any other country in 
the world. In fact, we have about 
three-fifths of all the telephones in 
the world 
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British frogman, ready to dive. 


Frogmen at Work 
Last 
Truculent, was rammed by a Swedish 


month a British submarine, 
tanker in the River Thames. The sub- 
which had surfaced, 
sank. Only 15 of the men aboard es- 


1iarine been 
caped. The other 65 drowned. 

At first it was hoped that the miss- 
ing men were alive—though trapped. 
Divers were sent down to find the 
sub and tap on the hull. But there 
were no answering taps from inside. 
The men were dead. 

Among the divers sent down were 
The 
frogmen carry small tanks of oxygen. 
They are able to move about in the 
water more freely than divers, who 
are hampered by 


frogmen (see photo above) 


heavy suits, air 
lines and signal lines. 


Fresh Water from Salt 


Scientists know how to take the 
salt out of sea water so that it can be 
used for drinking. But this is costly. 

President Truman has asked Con- 
gress to grant money to scientists for 
research in this work. A cheaper 
process might help solve U. S. water 
shortages. 

For several months now northeast 
U. S. has had a water shortage. 


Science News 


(EWS ROUNDUP} 





Sno-Cats 


Meet the Sno-Cat. It can climb 
over practically anything. 

In snowy weather, skis are attached 
to its front. With the skis and its 
caterpillar tread it can charge across 
the deepest snows at 30 miles an 
hour. 

This winter Government experts 
are using Sno-Cats to measure the 
depth of snow in Northwest moun- 
tain ranges. This will help farmers of 
that area. 

In spring the heavy mountain 
snows melt. The water streams down 
the mountains to the plains below. 
This melting snow is called runoff. 

Farmers on the plains count on 
this runoff to water their fields. If 
they know how much runoff to ex- 
pect, then they can plan their crops 
better 

This is where the Government ex- 
perts come in. They know how to 
measure the winter snow and figure 
out how much runoff there will be. 
With Sno-Cats the experts can cover 
far more ground than they could on 
skis or snow shoes 


In snow, skis are attached to Sno-Cat. 





Junior Scholastic and United World Films 
present 


HORSEMEN 
of the 


PAMPA 


A FILM-STORY based on the sound motion picture, 
“Horsemen of the Pampa (Argentina).”’ 


“LJOLA! Get up, Dardo, my boy! It’s a beautiful day 
out on the pampa. I'm in the saddle already and 
on my way. Hola!” 

That was Father calling to me. There he goes in a 
cloud of dust. He’s a real horseman, all right. He’s just 
come back from a cattle drive, but after three whole 
days on horseback he can’t wait to ride off again 

I'm used to long hours in the saddle, too. I guess I 
learned to ride about the same time I learned to walk 
We all do, out here on the pampa of Argentina 

The pampa is a great plain hundreds of miles wide 





Pacific 


Atlantic 


Ocean 











Light green area in Argentina is the pampa. 


It practically surrounds our great capital city of Buenos 
Aires. The pampa is a wonderful place. The level land 
stretches on and on. Under the waving grass, the black 
soil is deep and fertile. We can raise both crops and 
livestock. 

On this broad plain are many huge ranches called, in 
our language, estancias. In Argentina, you know, we 
speak Spanish. Our anc@stors came mostly from Spain 
and Italy, although we people of the pampa also have 
some Indian blood 

Some estancias are as large as a hundred square miles 

Estancias are sectioned off with high barbed-wire 
fences. Each section is looked after by a worker called 
a puestero. Father is a puestero in charge of one of the 
sections where cattle graze 

In Argentina we don't have many dairy cows. We 
raise cattle mostly for beef 

At least once a year we take some of our “walking 
beefsteaks” to market. We round up the cattle that are 
fat enough to sell. Then the cattle drive begins 

We drive the animals to a railroad siding on the 
estancia. That takes about two days. Railroad trains 
run into the siding, load up the cattle, and haul them 
off to the big cities near the coast 

The night before a drive starts I lay out all our equip 
ment for the trip. 

First, a bundle of firewood. The owner of the estancia 
provides his puesteros with firewood for cooking, as 
part of their pay. Fuel is scarce here. There are hardly 
any trees on the pampa. About the only trees I’ve ever 
seen are the ones in the parks and gardens around the 
house where the owner of our estancia lives. 

The only large forests in Argentina are far to the west 
and north of the pampa. The estancia owners get their 





While Dardo washes up at the pump outside his little house, 
his father (in background) drinks his morning cup of mate. 


trees, not from Argentine forests, but from other parts 
of the world, mostly from Europe 

These trees had to be cared for and watered for years 
before their roots were deep enough to reach the water 
beneath the pampa soil 

Next I lay out our ponchos. A poncho is a blanket 
made with a hole in the center, so that you can slip it 
over your head 

Next, the big lambskins we use instead of saddles. 
They re soft and comtortable, and we use them for mat- 
tresses at night when were camping on the pampa. 
Thousands and thousands of lambs and sheep are raised 
here on the pampa, and even more in southern Argen- 
tina 

I lay out our riding outfits, of course. You can always 
tell a puestero by his clothes. My outfit has more silver 
ornaments than Father's. But how I envy his great knife 
and broad, decorated belt! 

Oh, yes! One more thing—I mustn't forget Father's 
mate cup and the long silver straw to suck the mate from 
the cup. Mate is a sort of bitter tea. It is made by pour- 
ing boiling water over the dried leaves of a South 
American tree, the yerba mate. We drink mate morning, 
noon, and night—and any other time we get the chance. 

Last Tuesday, the day our latest cattle drive began, I 
was up before daybreak to round up Father's horses. 

Every puestero has a small herd of horses, called a 
tropilla. The horses in each tropilla always stay together. 
Their leader, the bell-horse, wears a bell. The others are 
trained to follow the sound of the bell, and they keep 
close behind the leader 


A puestero spends most of the day on horseback. 


“The Earth and its Peoples” 


ba > eS 


ESTANCIA 


RATIN 
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To keep the animals out of crop lands, Dardo’s estancia is 
fenced off into sections, each about a mile and a half wide. 


When the horse he is riding gets tired, he changes to a 
fresh one. 

We need horses to travel around the huge ranches, for 
there are very few roads. We also use teams of horses 
for the farm work. We don't have many tractors on the 
pampa, for in Argentina gasoline and oil are expensive. 
We have to buy most of our gasoline and gil from other 
countries. \ 

After a quick breakfast of bread and mate, Father and 
I rode to the central corral where the cattle chosen for 
the drive were kept overnight. 

Several hundred cattle were snorting and stamping 
about in the corral. Of course, they were only a few of 
the cattle on the estancia. At the last count—we always 
count the cattle once a year—we had more than 10,000. 
Large ranches often have as many as 20,000. 

We can raise big herds because grass and alfalfa, for 
feeding the animals, grow well here on the pampa. 

The drive began. The plodding cattle stirred a cloud 
of dust. The morning sun grew hotter. Father remarked: 

“Well, son, if you were home you'd just be starting 
for school.” 


Dardo’s School 


Father was right. It takes about two hours to ride to 
the schoolhouse, which is at the far end of the estancia 
from my house. Classes begin at noon. 

Like everything else on the estancia, even the school- 
house belongs to the owner of the estancia. 

Our school is in session now, because this is our 
summer season. Our seasons are the opposite of yours 
in the Northern Hemisphere. We have school only in the 
warm months. Wood is so scarce that it would be too 
expensive to heat the schoolhouse in cold weather. 

We have frosts sometimes in june and July, our 
coldest months. However, our climate is mild and freez- 
ing weather doesn't last long. 

In the late afternoon the drive halted when we found 
a place near a water hole to make camp for the night. 
One of the animals was slaughtered and we roasted 





chunks of fresh meat over an open fire. We Argentines 
are great meat eaters. Beef is plentiful in our country. 

We had to start the last part of our journey long be- 
fore sunrise. Most of us went to bed early. I listened for 
a while to the older men who sat around the campfire 
mending harnesses and making cowhide belts, while 
they kept watch of the cattle. 

“Only nine miles more to the railroad,” said one 

“Yes, we ought to have the cars loaded and be on our 
way home again by noon tomorrow,” remarked another. 
“Where's this load of cattle going—Buenos Aires?” 


Argentina’s Meat Industry 


“No, La Plata. By railroad, La Plata’s a little closer 
than Buenos Aires. It’s just as good a place for shipping 
The harbor of La Plata and Buenos Aires is practically 
one big harbor and ocean ships can stop at either place. 

“Did you ever see the steamships coming in there, 
Arturo? They tie up at docks right beside the meat- 
packing plants. That's where most of our cattle will end 
their careers—frozen solid as an oak plank to keep the 
meat fresh during its long ship journey to Europe.” 

“Juan, is it true that the English don’t like their meat 
frozen solid, but just chilled, so that it tastes fresher? 
They must have to use fast refrigerator ships to hurry 
that chilled beef across the ocean before it spoils.” 

“You're right, Arturo, they chill our best beef for 
England and speed it on its way by the fastest ships. 
But not all our meat is iced, you know. We also have 
large canneries where meat is cooked and packed in jars 
or tins. 

“It must be a great sight, Juan, to see the ships coming 
into Buenos Aires harbor from all over the world 

“Ah, yes. There were 200 ships in port the last time I 
was in Buenos Aires. The Plata River is really an arm of 
the Atlantic Ocean. The Plata is 30 miles wide at Buenos 
Aires, and the biggest ocean ships can come in there. 
Some of the smaller ships go on up the Parana River 
200 miles farther to Rosario 

“What do the ships bring in, Juan?” 


In a typical high-wheéled wagon of the pampa, the children 
of the estancia ride the long miles to the estancia school. 
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“Lots of things that we lack in Argentina, such as coal 
and oil and machinery and cloth. The ships load up with 
the things we produce out on the pampa—meat and 
wheat and corn and wool and hides. That’s the trade 
that makes Argentina rich. It makes Buenos Aires rich, 
too. 

Arturo sighed. “Buenos Aires—what a wonderful city 
it must be, with its parks and broad streets and its three 
million people. But it’s no place for puesteros like us. 
We don’t get much pay, but we'd hate to leave the 
windy pampa where the air always smells clean and 
fresh 

“Besides, it’s the pampa that really makes Argentina 
rich. We puesteros of the pampa produce the things 
they ship from Buenos Aires. Where would those city 
people be without us to tend the herds and run the 
farms?” 

“Yes, but all our rich farms would be useless unless 
we could sell our products. We pampa people need the 
businessmen of the cities to find customers for our goods 
and to buy the fuel and equipment we need from other 
countries.” 

“You're right, Juan, Argentina is rich because the 
farms and the cities work together like a good team of 
plow horses. Well. let’s get some sleep.” 


Why Argentina Is Rich 

The stars twinkled and the fire burned low. The next 
thing I knew Father was shaking me. By daybreak the 
cattle had been rounded into line and the drive was 
moving on across the grassy plain. We delivered the 
animals at the railroad siding. That afternoon we rode 
home again in a few hours, for we didn’t have to wait 
for the plodding cattle. 

As we jogged along I thought of the talk I had over- 
heard by the campfire. “Yes,” I said to myself, “the 
pampa is the source of much of my country’s wealth 
The products of this great level plain, where the climate 
is mild and the soil is fertile, have made the Republic of 
Argentina the richest nation in South America.” 


A tropilla gets a drink. Windmills pump water from below the 
surface into open storage tanks on the dry and dusty plain. 





How Am | Doing? 


What have you just learned about Argentina? Take 
this test, score it yourself, and see how you're doing. 
Perfect score is 100. Then be sure to read the questions 
marked “TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT.” 


1. ON AN ARGENTINE RANCH 


Check each of the following that you would find on 
the ranch where Dardo lives. Each item counts 4, 
Total 36 


lL. Spanish spoken 
2. Rugged, hilly countrvside 
Few trees 
Mild climate 
No school in winter 
Much meat eaten 
Many tractors and automobiles 
Frost in February 
9. Fertile soil 


My EEE 


ll. AS WE SAY IN ARGENTINA— 


_ Write number of correct phrase in Column B in 

proper space in Column A. Each counts 4. Total 16. 
Column B 

Small herd of horses 

4 drink Argentines like 

Argentine ranch hand 


Blanket that slips over head 


Column A 

a. tropilla l 
b. poncho 2 
c. mate 


d puestero 


My score 


lll. WHAT DOES THIS MAP TELL YOU? 





. Atlantic 
‘Plata R 


Ocean 


Fill in blanks. Each counts 4. Total 20 


Surrounding Argentina's capital city 


is a great fertile plain called the pues 
From this plain, farm products are hauled to seaports on 
the River, which is really an arm of the 

- Ocean. Some goods come down the Parana 
River, which flows in a _ direction from 
Rosario 


\lv score 


IV. DARDO LIVES HERE 


Fill in blanks. Each counts 4. Total 28. 


Here is a sketch of the ranch that you read about in 
the article, “Horsemen of the Pampa.” This kind of 
ranch, in Argentina, is called an 
tioned off by high — 
to raise livestock, such as 


It is sec- 
. Some sections are used 


Other sections are used for growing crops, such as 


; ean — and ne = 
Notice, at the corners of some sections, windmills for 
pumping - : 
Across the ranch runs a 


to the surface of the ground 
cea track. Products of 
the ranch are taken to this track to be sent to market. 


My score 
My total score 


Answers in Teacher Edition 


To Think and Talk About 


1. In the September 28 issue of Junior Scholastic, you 
read a film-story about another great cattle-and-corn 
region, the U. S. Midwest it differ from 
Argentina’s pampa region—in the way people live, in the 


How does 


equipment they work with, in the way farm work is 
done, in the shipping of products to market? 


2. How has Argentina used its one rich resource—the 


soil—to become a wealthy country? 


3. Do you think Dardo will have as many opportuni- 
ties as you have to live a happy and useful life? Give 
your reasons. 


4. Would Buenos Aires be rich without the pampa? 
Would the pampa farms thrive without Buenos Aires? 
How about the cities and farms of your own region—do 
they need each other? 


Pages 7-10 comprise a film-story unif based on the sound 
motion picture, “Horsemen of the Pampa (Argentina).” 





the famous boxer, entered Dart- 

mouth College in Hanover, N. H., 
directly from the backwoods of 
Maine. Like many a college boy, he 
wasted his time in, outside activities 
such as out-of-town trips, picnics, 
and athletics. He flunked out at the 
end of his freshman year. 

The Jack Johnson that I'm talking 
about was a bear. He was born while 
his mother was asleep in her winter 
den. At birth he was a tiny, helpless 
thing weighing less than a pound. 
When he came to me in early spring 
he was about the size of a small 
house cat. 


J JOHNSON, a namesake of 


At first he was a lean, sickly, and 
homesick cub. He needed more care 
than I could give him. I put him out 
to board with a kindly old lady who 
had always been interested in my 
pets 

She took him into her home and 
gave him the best of care. By day 
he was tied to a leg of her kitchen 
stove. By night he slept in a box in 
a warm corner behind the stove. 
Every time he cried, she took him in 
her arms, patted him, and gave him 
a saucer of milk. For exercise she 
took him for a walk twice a day, up 
and down the village street 

Jack soon became fat and happy. 
When I took him back, he was in the 
pink of condition j 

His first playmate was a puppv 
that lived next door. But this arrange- 
ment was not very satisfactory. The 
puppy played one game and Jack 
another. Jack wanted to box and hug 

a bear's normal method of defense 
The puppy tried to learn the art of 
hamstringing*® and throttling*. Each, 
unbeknown to himself, was preparing 
for his own special part in the strug- 
gle for existence. 

Jack, puzzled and annoyed by the 
puppy’s style of play, once spied a 
cat asleep on the porch. Perhaps a 
cat would know how to box. He cau- 
tiously sneaked up on the cat and 
gave her a smart uppercut to the jaw. 


* Means word is defined on poge 15. 


Jack 
Johnson 


The story of a bear 
that went to college 


By LELAND GRIGGS 


She flew into a rage and scratched 
his face. Poor Jack came whimpering 
back to me with a bloody nose. He 
never took on a second cat. 

After the boys and girls of the vil- 
lage discovered Jack, he had plenty 
of company every day. But he was 
only a little cub, quickly tiring of a 
roughhouse, often falling asleep right 
in the middle of a game. Sometimes 
the boys would drag him around the 
lawn by a hind leg without waking 
him. Once a little boy tried to rouse 
him. Jack suddenly came to, grabbed 
the boy by the heels, and slammed 
him down on his face. 

Jack was affectionate and loved to 
hug and kiss his playmates. Once, 
after sitting quietly for a few minutes 
in the lap of a little girl, he suddenly 
gave her a hug and smack which sent 
her bawling into the house. No won- 
der! He always gave a rugged kiss, 
and if he did not like the taste, he 
followed it with a box on the ears 


Jack liked to visit the boys’ camps 
near Hanover. He was always wel- 
come, especially at swimming time 
Although he was a clumsy little cub 
he was as good as the rest in the 
watel 

Sometimes, after a race or two and 
some snapping at bare heels, that old 
tired feeling came over him. He 
would crawl out on the shore for a 
nap. But the boys usually tossed him 
right back in the water. The rougher 
the play, the better. Jack was no 
quitter. He stayed with the boys until 
a counselor blew the “all out” whistle. 

Jack also made many friends 
among the older folks. Everybody 
knew him by name. 

One day, on our way home, we 
were passing a workman who had 
just opened his lunch box. The man 
offered the bear a sandwich. It was 
a mere mouthful. Then a second 
sandwich followed the first, and a 
third, and a fourth until the sand- 
wiches were all gone. 

Next Jack grabbed the mince pie 
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out of the man’s hand. Even the cof- 
tee disappeared to the last drop. I 
offered the poor hungry workman a 
half dollar for lunch at a diner. He 
refused, saying he had never enjoved 
a meal more, 


As JAC kK crew older he be gan to 


lose friends. One such person was a 
kind-hearted old lady 
the next street 


Ww ho lived In 


Every time we passed her door she 
came out with a cookie or a piece of 
candy for the “little dear.” as she 
But one dav she offered 


him a drink of milk in a small glass 


called him 


too narrow for his big muzzle. Jack 
knocked the glass, milk and all 
the middle of the street 

Not content with that show of tem- 
per, he tore off a square yard of the 
lady's pink skirt 

Jack brought me the skirt. Since 
neither he nor I had any use tor sue h 
a garment, I folded it up and left it 
on the lawn 

The old called 
“little Whenever! 
saw the bear coming she ran into her 
locking the 


into 


lady never him 


dear” again she 


house, slamming and 


door behind her 

Jack also managed to get in wrong 
with the rector of the church I at- 
tended and for whom L acted as chauf- 
feur. This good man was traveling 
all over the county visiting the sick 
conducting missions*—“saving 
as I called it. I believed we 


could save more souls if we took Jack 


and 


souls” 


along as an added attraction in draw 
ing a ¢ rowd 

We tried the and all 
vent well until Jack performed a 
little trick that the college boys had 


experiment 


taught him—untving knots espe ially 


shoestrings 

When the rector found he could 
not tie his shoestrings*as fast as the 
could untie them, he insisted 
that we leave the bear at home. He 
said it would be undignified for the 
rector of St. Thomas Church to ride 
through the main street of the village 
vith his feet o the windshield of 


bear 


the car 


One by One 


droppe d iwa 


| ul k S old friends 
But the college boys 
staved bv him to the They 
Every bear 
But 
jack was taught to turn an ordinary 


end 
taught him manv tricks 
of course 


knows how to hug 


® Means word is defined on poge 15 


bears hug into a hard, low football 
tackle around the ankles. He some- 
times dropped his victim right in his 
tracks 


Ons morning a freshman hap- 


pened to be strolling across the cam- 
pus, his hands in his pockets, his 
little green cap on the back of his 
head. Somebody called out to me, 
“Let's see if Jack will take him on.” 
I gave the signal, “Go get him, Jack,” 
and away he went 

He made a splendid tackle and 
dropped the poor freshman flat on 
his face. There was great applause 
from the spectators as Jack galloped 
back to me, much pleased with his 
success 

I later apologized to the treshinan. 
He said that although he had heard 
Dartmouth was a wild place, he was 
greatly surprised to be attacked by 
a bear right in the middle of the 
campus*®, 

Jack was invited to join the Dart- 
mouth Outing Club. He became one 
of its most active members. He at- 
tended all the strawberry shortcake 
feeds that were held that summer 

Since he was too tired and lazy to 
tramp very far, he was carried in a 
big pack basket by one of the Club 
He thoroughly enjoyed 
these trips, standing up with his paws 
on the edge of the basket, 
the scenery 

As soon @s he arrived at an Outing 
Club cabin, he stretched himself out 
on the porch in the warm sun and 
slept there until the sun went down. 


nembers 


viewing 


Then he dragged himself into the 
cabin and sprawled out by the fire- 
place. 

Nobody disturbed him until sup- 
per was over. Since it was a rule of 
the Club that every member must do 
his share of the work, Jack had to 
get busy. He could not be trusted to 
hull* strawberries, but he made a 
very good dish-washer. 

As soon as the feast ended, he was 
hauled up on the table. He made a 
circle of the great dining table, lick- 
ing every dish perfectly clean. Every- 
thing disappeared —cream, 
coffee, 


potato 
salad, lemonade, and once 
even a bouquet of violets 

When the work was over, he 
jumped down by the fire again. With 
a deep bearish sigh of content he fell 
asleep, his black belly blown up like 
a football. 

In the fall of the vear, as frosty 
mornings appeared Jack began to 
get ready for his long winter sleep. 
Hlis appetite was boundless. He ate 
everything that came his way from 
ice cream to June bugs. While he was 
laying on his reserve fat, he must 
have eaten several bushels of carrots 
as well as a large supply of sweet 
potatoes and dog biscuit. 

He worked every day stuffing 
leaves and rubbish into his den until 
he had a good soft, warm bed. One 
morning in early December, after a 
big snow storm, he failed to appear. 
I shoveled a huge pile of snow all 
over his den. I never saw hide nor 


hair of him until March when he 


reappeared 


As THE summer wore on I de- 


cided that it was time for Jack and 
me to part. He rarely showed any 
temper but he was getting rough and 
hard to handle. An old friend of mine 
from Springfield, Vermont, had asked 
for him and had promised to be very 
good to him. I summoned this new 
master to come and take Jack John- 
son away. 

One evening the man drove up in 
an old model T. Jack jumped in beside 
him on the front seat and they drove 
away. Jack never said good-bye or 
even looked back. I never saw his 
homely black face again. 


This adapted for Junior 
Scholastic from one which appeared in 
Vatural History magazine, by permis- 
sion of the author and Natural History. 


story was 





NAVAJOS Need Help 


By TONY SIMON 


Special Writer for Junior Scholastic 


0. largest and neediest tribe of 
“First Americans” are the Navajos 
They are worse off than any other 
U. S. tribe of Indians 

The Navajos are badly in need of 
more schools hospitals jobs. irriga- 
tion projects dams and roads 

Our plans to give 
more help to the Navajos. Congress 


Government 


is soon expected to pass a ten-year 
plan for them. The plan would cost 
the U.S $90,000,000. Mean- 
while the Navajos wait hopetulls 
Last summer I visited the Navajos 


nearly 


to gather first-hand material for this 
Junior Scholastic article 

Our 62,000 Navajos live on a South- 
Most of it lies 
in Arizona, but it also reaches into 
New Utah 
The reservation 
state of West Virginia 


western reservation® 


Colorado 
the 


Mexico and 


is as large as 


[ toured part of the reservation by 
car with a Navajo guide. As we drove 
along a rugged Arizona desert, I saw 


a hogan in the distance. A hogan is 


a round, Navajo house made of 


*Sever yusand Hopi Indians al 
on the reservation. The 10-vear plan would 
elp them, too 


» live 


~~ 
ae 


th S 


A group of Navajos around a hogan near Lukachuka, Arizona. 


pinon® logs, rock, earth, and 
boughs. We headed toward it. 

A Navajo woman sat near 
the hogan weaving a blanket 
Na- 
among the 
best the world 
Their rugs and blankets 
known in many countries 

The woman wore a full calico skirt 
and a bright orange velveteen blouse. 
Her straight black hair, parted in the 
niddle, was tied back with a woolen 
Her blouse sparkled with 
bright pieces of silver jewelry and 


Ona crude wooden loom 
Vajo women are 
weavers ih 


are of 


string 


turquoise 
Most Navajo 


way. They are 


this 


velveteen 


women dress 
fond of 
blouses in bright colors 

My guide pointed to a finished 
blanket lying near the hogan. He ex- 
plained that Navajos have no written 
language. Instructions for weaving 
are passed on from mother to daugh- 
ter. No two designs are alike 

The woman went on working with- 
out speaking to us. Navajos are a 


* Means word is defined on page 15 


a Fe Ra 


Photo by Mario Seache 


Navajo jewelry-maker drills hole through piece 
turquoise with 


Indian-invented bow-drill. 
calm and silent people. Her busy 
brown fingers moved rapidly. Finally 
she spoke to my guide in Navajo. 

She wanted me to visit the hogan. 
I thanked her and stepped inside. The 
hogan was dim and cool. It had an 
earth-packed floor, partly ‘covered 
with several large sheepskins which 
\ three-foot smoke 
hole was cut through the center of 
the roof directly over a stove. 


S¢ rved as beds 


Blankets, clothes, lamps, and pieces 
of mutton hung from spikes in the 
walls. Strewn around the floor were 
saddles, belts, boots, wool, and boxes 
of supplies from the trading post. 

The door of the hogan faced east. 
My guide explained that all Navajo 
doors face east. Navajos believe they 
should greet each new day as it be- 
gins and that their gods assemble in 
the east. 

The Navajo woman opened a large 
box on the floor. It was filled with 
pointed tools, files, silver, and pieces 
ot jewelry. Her husband, who was 
working in the fields, had made many 
belt buckles, necklaces, 
bracelets. and beads. Navajo men are 


silver rings 


expert silversmiths Turn page 





COVER STORY . 


Our cover this week shows a Navajo 
Indian starting to wipe out a sand-paint- 
ing. Navajo tradition says sand-painting 
must be erased by sundown, 

The designs around the photograph 
are some of the ones used by the Nava- 
jos on jewelry or in weaving. 


—Santa Fe Railway photo 
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Soon afterwards we said good-bye 
to the woman and left the hogan. 
Sun-struck clouds crowned the dis- 
tant Arizona peaks. A hot wind rip- 
pled across the plain and swirled 
sand over scrubby pinon trees and 
clumps of green sagebrush. Huge red 
mesas* and pointed rocks jutted 
against a wide blue sky. 

We drove to the Ganado Mission 
which provides nearby Navajos with 
schooling, medical care, church train- 
ing, and so on. Dr. Clarence Salsbury 
Superintendent of Ganado, 
duced me to a Navajo family 

“I'd like you to meet Mr. and Mrs 
Karl Dalton,” he said, as we walked 
to. their frame 


intro- 


eight-room stucco 
house. “The Daltons’ parents are old 
Navajos who live far out on the reser 
vation in a hogan—like the 


But the 


one you 
Daltons 
Karletta 


They live 


visited today and 
their children 
Mickey, are educated 
work here 
“What do the 


mission?” | asked 


two and 


and 
Yaltons do at the 
Da i 


“Mr. Dalton is our head carpentet 

“Mrs. Dalton works 
in the hospital diet kitchen and visits 
She also 


lecturing on 


the doctor said 


Navajos as a 
travels around the U.S 
Navajo needs 

Mr und Mrs Dalton isked ne 
about my trip to the reservation 
Then Mrs. Dalton told e ibout the 


Na yo irt of sand-| tng 


missionary * 


“Navajos are known for their sand 


paintings, she said. “These are made 


lifterent colored 


outlined in 
vl 


” the ur mind trom 
sands I i h 


s or parts 


| nace by a 

edn man to help cure a sick 
Na\ ty s} d 
posed to lo it the painting. If he is 


sick 


The god Is Sup- 


please 1 with t. he 


N iva]l0 


cures the 


MANY READ SCHOLASTIC 


While we were talking, Karletta 
ind Mickey entered the living room 

Karletta. 15, is in the tenth grade 
of Ganado High School. Mickey, 11, 
is in the sixth grade of Ganado Pub- 
lic School. They told me about their 
hobbies. Karletta plays the piano, 
reads, takes bicycle trips, hikes, and 
collects glass animals. Mickey takes 
care of his two dogs and his goldfish 

“Many Ganado students read Scho- 


* Means word is defined on page 15 


lastic Magazines,” Karletta said. “I'd 
like to write about the Navajos for 
Junior Scholastic.” 

“That might be a good idea,” Mrs. 
Dalton said. “Americans should know 
more about their fellow citizens on 
the reservation.” 

Mrs. Dalton told me a great deal 
about the Navajos and how they 
earn their living. They own sheep, 
goats, cattle, and horses. They raise 
small crops of corn, wheat, potatoes, 
beans, melons, squash, or alfalfa. 

Not all the Navajos can earn a 
living on the reservation. Most of the 
soil on the reservation is worn out, 
rocky, and sandy 

With water some of the worn-out 
land. could be made usable. But 
water is scarce. Of the reservation’s 
25,000 square miles only 35 square 
irrigated 

This irrigated land is widely sepa- 
rated in small 


miles are 
farms or grazing 
patches. Each family settles down to 
an isolated* it finds 
irrigated land. There are few villages 


life wherever 


on the reservation 
“The 


spare minute to weave rugs, blankets 


Navajo wolnan uses every 
couch covers, and pillow tops,” Mrs 
Dalton told me. “She sells these to 


traders and tourists 


WOMAN HEADS FAMILY 


“She has little spare time. She rises 
early, collects kindling wood, helps 
her husband herd sheep and goats 


cleans the hogan, and cooks meals. 


Karletta and Mickey Dalton. 


AMAA 


COAT AER tt 


(NNR i 


Spotlight on America 


She is also head of the family. She 
deals with traders, buys supplies, and 
owns all family possessions.” 

I left Ganado the next day for 
Gallup, N. M., which is known as the 
Indian capital of the world. Every 
summer U. S. Indians gather there at 
a special ceremonial* to demonstrate 
their darices, arts, crafts, games. 

In Gallup I interviewed Zhealy 
Tso, a Navajo leader. He told me the 
Navajos would perform a religious 
dance called the yei-be-chai. This 
dance, honoring ancient Navajo gods 
lasts through the night. 

“We'll do the Fire Dance, too,” 
Zhealy said. “This dance is believed 
to help a patient regain his health 
Men dance around a sacred fire. They 
leap through flames and touch each 
other with torches. It sounds dan 
gerous, but no one is burned. The 
dancers are covered with white clay 
and mud.” 


ANCIENT WAY OF LIFE 


talked we walked down 
Gallup’s main streets. In nearly every 
store window I saw samples of Indian 
arts crafts. There were rugs 
blankets, beads, rings, bracelets, and 
colored drawings of sand-paintings 

“The Navajos are a great people, 
Zhealy said, pointing to the windows 
“We have an ancient and useful way 
of life. We love our land and ow 
homes. We love to make things with 
our hands. 


As we 


and 


“Navajos do not want to leave their 
land or change their way of lite. But 
many need help against starvation 
disease, poverty, and ignorance.” 

He told me that about 24,000 Na 
vajos of school age live on the reser 
vation. There are schools and teachers 
for only about 8,000. 

That evening at Gallup I boarded 
a Santa Fe train on my way to Los 
Alamos, atomic city. I was glad I had 
visited the Navajos. Yet I felt sad 
about much that I had seen and 
learned. 

Recently I received a long letter 
from Karletta Dalton. It ended: 

“You see, Navajos with education 
are no different from other children 
We like to play and do the same 
things they do. Educated Navajos 
have a better chance to enjoy life. 
They have a better chance to be 
more worthy citizens of the U. S.” 





HOW WORDS CHANGE 


album. This word was used as 
often in ancient Roman times as it is 
today. But in Latin, the language of 
the Romans, it was a form of the ad- 
jective albus, meaning “white.” 
Romans used the word album to 
mean a large white tablet which was 
posted in a public square. Public 
matters—such as government orders 
and the names of officials—were re- 
corded on this tablet, so that all the 
citizens could know about them. 
During the Middle Ages the Eng- 
lish adopted the word album. They 
also used albums for keeping records 
usually listing in them the names 
of people who visited public places. 
Today we still use albums for re- 
cording important things. We ask our 
friends to record their names in our 
autograph albums. In our photo- 
graph albums we like to keep records 
of pleasant events and good friends. 


Comparatively 
Speaking 


Have you ever heard someone say, 
“When Sam and Alan stand back-to- 
back, you can see that Sam is tallest”? 

Can you put your finger on the 
mistake in that sentence? The incor- 
rect word is tallest. To correct the 
sentence, you should change it to 
taller. 

This is why: Taller is the “compar- 
ative” form of the adjective tall. You 
use taller when you're comparing the 
height of two people or two things. 

Tallest is the “superlative” form of 
tall. “Superlative” means “outstrip- 
ping all others.” So to use tallest, you 
must be talking about at least three 
people or things because one must 
outstrip the others. 

Keep these rules in mind as you 
choose the correct italicized word in 
each of these sentences: 

1. That is the (taller, tallest) build- 
ing I’ve ever seen. 


2. Which of those two buildings is _ 


(taller, tallest)? 

3. Jane is the (shorter, shortest) of 
the five Smith sisters. 

4. Look at Jane and Sue! Jane is 
(shorter, shortest). 





STARRED ** WORDS 


Words starred® in this issue are @éfined here 


campus (KAM-puhs. Pronounce a as 
in at.) Noun. The grounds of a school 
or college. - 

ceremonial (sehr-eh-\MOH-nih-uhl). 
Noun. A special religious service per- 
formed to celebrate a particular holiday 
or a certain event. 

hamstring (HAM-string). Verb. To 
cripple by cutting the hamstring, a large 
tendon in the hind leg of an animal or 
the upper leg of a man. 

hull (huhl). Verb. To pull off the hull, 
or outer covering, of a fruit or vegetable 
so that it may be eaten. The hull of a 
strawberry is the small green leaf at the 
top of the fruit. 

isolated (EYE-soh-late-ehd or IHS- 
oh-late-ehd). Adjective describing a 
place which is separated from ‘well-set- 
tled areas. 


mesa (MAY-suh). Noun. A flat-topped 
rocky hill with steep sides. 

mission (MISH-uhn). Noun. A series 
of sermons and services to make people 
more aware of religion. Also the build- 
ing used by missionaries 

missionary (MISH-uhn-er-ih). Noun. 
A person sent out to spread a certain 
religion among non-believers. 

pinon (PEE-nyohn or PIHN-yuhn). 
Noun. A small pine tree found in south- 
western United States and in Mexico. 

throttle (THROT-'l. Pronounce o as 
in not.) Verb. To choke or strangle. 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 
Buenos Aires (BWAY-nohs EYE-rays) 
estancia (ehs-TAHN-syah) 
hogan (HO-gahn) 

La Plata (lah PLAH-tuh) 

pampa (PAM-puh) 

Parana (pah-rah-NAH) 

puestero (pways-TAIR-oh) 
Rosario (roh-SAH-ree-oh) 

tropilla (troh-PEEL-yah) 

yerba mate (YAIR-bah mah-TAY) 


Readers of Junior Scholastic are in- 
vited to send us their poems, essays, and 
short stories. Contributions should not 
be longer than 500 words 

We will publish the best original writ- 
ings in the Junior Writers column. 
Pupils whose writings are published will 
receive the Junior Scholastic Certificate 
of Merit and a Junior Scholastic 
Achievement button. 

Be sure to include vour name, grade, 
and school. No contribution can be ac- 
cepted unless it is signed by your teach- 
er saving that it is vour original work. 

Contributions should be sent to: Junior 
Writers Editor, Junior Scholastic Maga- 
zine, 7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


My Favorite Horse 


Lucky is my favorite horse, 
I ride her every chance I get. 
We ride together on the trails, 
And crossing the rivers my feet get 
wet. 


Lucky eats three times a day, 
I feed her oats and hay and water. 
She shakes her hoof to say, “Thank you.” 
That's one of the tricks I taught her. 
Carol Sryba, Grade 5 


Roosevelt Grade School, Wauwatosa, Wise. 
Teacher, Elinore Loveland 


The Lone Ranger 
And My Brother 


Every Monday, Wednesday, and Fri 
day my brother settles down to listen to 
his favorite program, the Lone Ranger. 

He always listens in the same posi- 
tion. He lies on his back, with his eyes 
popping wide open. 

He listens as though entranced. Look- 
ing at him one would think he were 
day-dreaming. He is unaware of heat, 
cold, hunger, and family affairs. An all- 
engrossed expression is on his face. His 
whole body vibrates with the excite 
ment of the tense situation in which the 
Lone Ranger finds himself. All is per- 
fectly quiet until—the commercial. 

Then with an Indian war whoop he 
scrambles to his feet and pretends he is 
the Lone Ranger fighting a horde of In- 
dians. Galloping through the house, he 
encourages his imaginary horse, Silver, 
to greater speed. 

When the music starts again for the 
second half of the program, he forgets 
all about his horse and again stretches 
out full-length on the floor to listen to 
the rest of the thrilling adventure. 

Doris Dobrin, Grade 8 


Jefferson Jr. H. S., Passaic, N. J. 
Teacher, Margaret Peters 





xm 


One Miss, 
One Hit 


HAT’'S the matter with San Fran- 
cisco? That's the $64 question these 


days, All the experts—including myself— 
had the Dons tabbed as the nation’s 
No. 1 basketball team. Yet here it is 
mid-season and the Dons are going no 
where fast 

Their first game—a stunning upset by 
San Jose State—should have been the 
tip-off. But everybody figured it was 
just one of those things. However, after 
the Dons also lost to St. John’s, Long 
Island University, and North Carolina 
State, the experts began eating all those 
lovely words they had said about them 

While St. John’s, L.[.U., and North 
Carolina State rate among the nation’s 
best, a really great team wins the big 
mes—it knocked off by 
every good team it meets. The only con 


doesn't get 


lusion you can draw is that the Dons 
were over-rated. A good, sound club 
they simply are not great. That's all 

What about the great Don Lofgran? 
What has happened to him? Nothing 
He is still a great ball player. But I don't 
believe he is being used right. In the 
Dons’ system, Lofgran plays in a cornet 
ind depends on long one-handers and 
follow-up shots to score 


Put Him in the Bucket 


That's no game for a tall, spring 
player like Don. He should be playing 
the “bucket,” where he can shoot and 
ebound all night 

vhy Don, with all his natural ability 


There Is no reason 


shouldn't average 20 points a game. As 
t is, he about 12 or 13 
Another thing that has hurt the Dons 
Joe McNamee’s slump at center. He 
ust isn't doing the rebound job he did 
1 he isn’t scoring 
Rene Herrerias the 


Is averaging 


last vear, an 


Ins war as 
Dons star 


third 
I still can’t see 
Rene is fast and hawk on 
But he’s not the plav-maker he 
cracked up to be. He merely stands 

| 1 thr ball around. | 


mitside an 
n make 


s con erned 
f i ball 


lefense 


mwws the 
have yet to see hit 1 real smart 
feeding pass 

N ww ] 10k ill you Dons 
lown those poison darts I have nothing 
igainst the Dons 


fans put 


They're a swell bunch 
ind a fine team. I like their spirit and 
sportsmanship and_ especially their 
oach, Pete Newell. All I've tried to do 
is furnish a reason for their flop. 

If San Francisco is glum over the 
slump of its favorite basketball team, 


New York City is in a tizzy over its big 
three—St. John’s, Long Island U., and 
City College. These three quintets are 
now rated No. 1, No. 3, and No. 5, re- 
spectively, in the nation. 

The odd thing is that while St. John’s 
is rated tops in the country, they are 
only considered the second best team in 
New York. The No. 1 honor goes to 
L.LU 

The L.1.U. Blackbirds really have it 
In 6-foot 7-inch Sherman White and 
€-foot 9-inch Herb Scherer, they own 
two of the country’s geatest scorers 
and rebounders. Dolph Bigos, a power- 
ful 6-foot 2-inch handy man, is the “Old 
Reliable” of the team; and Eddie Gard, 
a husky little fellow, is the play-maker 
and defensive hawk. The fifth regular is 
Leroy Smith. a 6-foot l-inch speed 
merchant with an amazing jump shot. 

The only weakness of the club is a 
lack of reserves. Thev have only one 
good sub. As Coach Clair Bee puts it, 
“My first five men run until they can’t 
breathe, then I put in Feurtado (the 
sub) : 

There isn't a team in the country that 
cun match the Blackbirds’ victory slate 
so far. It includes Texas A. & M., Den- 
ver, Oklahoma A. & M.. Southern Cali- 
San Francisco, Western Ken- 
tuckv, Muhlenberg, Bowling Green, and 
St. Louis. Some record, eh? 

The strange thing about the Black- 
birds is that they had the same team 
last year, plus three other stars, and 
were the flops of the season, losing 12 
It's the San Francisco storv in 


fornia 


games 
reverse 
The man who made the difference is 
Sherman White. The ex-Englewood 
N. J.) High School flash came up to 
the varsitv last vear with a big reputa 
tion. Without ever having plaved a col- 
lege game in his life. he was picked as 
Al] American material Sherman proved 
i flop and L.L.U. went down with him 
What a difference a year can make! 
When the All-American boards get 
around to picking their teams next April, 
Sherman will probably be the first man 
picked. He really is terrific. Blessed with 
kangaroo spring and an amazing assort 
ment of soft shots, Sherm gets every 
inch of value out of his 6-feet 7-inches 
He is averaging about 22 points a game 
and is getting those rebounds off both 
boards, 
—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


Send your best snap- 


New York 3, N. Y. If 
your picture is good, 
you will receive o 
Shutterbug button. 


BEACH HEAD. By Harvey Chun, 
McKinley H. $., Honolulu, Hawaii. 


IT’S A SMALL WORLD. Road Sign at 
N. Waterford, Maine. Photo by Gordon 
Butler, Jefferson School, Dayton, Ohio. 


HIGH DIVER. Photo by David Bruce, 
Crosby High School, Belfast, Maine. 


ATTENTION CAMERA FANS: When you send 
pictures be sure to write your name, name of 
your school, and subject of your picture on 
@ separate piece of paper, and enclose. if 
you wont pictures returned, send 3-cent stamp. 





Send in Your Jokes 


“Some Fun” is your own joke col- 
umn, You may send in your favorite 
jokes and if we publish one of them 
you will receive a JSA (Junior Scho- 
lastic Achievement) button. When you 
send jokes be sure you give the name 
of your school in addition to your own 
name and address. Send jokes to JSA 


Club, 7 E. 12th St.. New York 3, N. Y. 


Prove It! 


John: “Mom, I can't 

Mother: “Don’t sav you can't. Every- 
thing is possible if hard 
enough.” 

John: “Well, let’s see you put the 


toothpaste back in the tube.” 
Wayne Township Jr. H. 8. 


you try 


Eleanor Maclary 
Preakness. N. J 


Up and Down 


Teacher (during a geography class): 
“When rain falls does it ever go up 
again?” 

Tommy: “Yes, in dew time.” 


Iris Kay Pratt, Grade Sete Downey, Idaho 


Sympathy 
Boy: “I see that your jaw is swollen, 
but I wouldn't worry about it.” 
Other boy: “If your jaw was swollen 


I wouldn't worry about it either!” 
Trevor Estes, Junior H. S., Harrisburg. Il. 


Silly Thing 
Sue: “Did you know that a watch is 
shy?” 
Lou: “Of course. It holds its hands 
before its face and runs down its own 
works.” 


Corena Janie Lewis, Hobbe (N. M.) Jr. H. &. 


Threat 


Jean: “I was rowing my boat the 
other day when I heard it crack. So I 
spoke to the boat.” 

George: “What did you say to the 
boat?” 

Jean: “I said, ‘Another crack out of 
you and we're both sunk.’” 
o Park Jr HS 

What a Crime! 

Jack: “Did you hear abotit the mur- 
der the other night?” 

Billy: “No, what happened?” 

Jack: “A fellow choked his car.” 


Lestie Acton 


Marlene Pine, (litt Baltimore, Md 


Alhambra Sete 


City Yokels 
Betty Jane and her mother were vis- 
iting the country for the first time. 
“Oh, Mama,” said Betty, “look at 
what a cute little green snake I found.” 
“Put it down at once,” said her 
mother. “It might be as dangerous as a 


»” 
ripe one, 
Alan Mc Entyre, Hewitt H. ®., Trussville, Ala, 


Phoentx, Ariz 


17 
NOTICE! 


Your attention is called to the an- 
nouncement of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany Industrial Arts Awards on page 2 
of this issue. Entries in this important 
competition must be received by June 
20, 1950. Therefore you should request 
your copy of the rules booklet at once. 
If you do not wish to use the coupon in 
the announcement, simply send a post 
card or letter to Ford Motor Company 
Industrial Arts Awards, 3000 Schaefer 
Road, Dearborn, Mich. 


Joke of the Week 


Carol; “You look worried.” 
Vivian: “I am. My sister was making 
a cake and the recipe said, ‘Put in the 
eggs, sugar, shortening and milk, and 
beat it.’ I haven't seen her since.” 
Kenneth FE. Wise, Central School, Zion, M. 





Right “This Way 


Is it proper for a girl to send a Val- 
entine card to a boy? 


In general, yes. It is quite proper for 
a girl to send a Valentine card to a 
boy. 

It is wise, however, to send the card 
only to someone you know well. Other- 
wise it may embarrass the boy to re- 
ceive a card from you. ; 


Dawn Schuldt, of Storm 
Iowa, would like to know: 


Lake, 


After a dance number, should a girl 
thank her partner, or should the boy 
thank her for the dance? 


The boy thanks the girl, since it was 
he who asked her to dance. The girl 
replies, “I enjoyed it, too.” 


Mollie McCubbin, of School 81, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., asks: 


When a friend gives you a gift, 
should you open it immediately or wait 
until the friend leaves? 


When you receive a gift, you're nat- 
urally eager to see what it is. The 
friend who gives it to you is also eager 
to discover whether you like the gift. 
Therefore the most natural—and proper 
—thing is to open the gift when you re- 
ceive it and to express your thanks 
promptly. 

The only time you should not do this 
is when it might embarrass other peo- 
ple. For example, suppose you are hav- 


ing a group of friends in. Only two of 
them know it is your birthday and 
bring you a present. In this case it 
would be better to lay the presents 
quietly aside until later. “a them 
will embarrass the people who did not 
know it was your birthday. 


THIS FEATURE EVERY WEEK 


Have you any situations or prob- 
lems to suggest for this column? If so 
send them to Right This Way, Junior 
Scholastic, 7 East 12 St., New York 3, 
N. Y. If your situation or problem is 
published, we will send you a Junior 
Scholastic Achievement button. If more 
than one pupil sends in the same idea, 
the button will be sent to the one whose 
letter carries the earliest postmark. Be 
sure your name, address, grade in 
school and name of school are included 
in your letter. If you do not want us 
to publish your name, please say so. 





CHAMPIONS DO 


Pittsburgh Pirate's Ralph Kiner is one 
of taseball's greatest sluggers. Belted 54 
home runs last season. Ran 4-year Major 
League total to 168! New Record! And 
he’s a Wheaties man 

“| don't think there's a breakfast dish 
anywhere that can beat milk, fruit and 
Wheaties “Wheaties flavor 
strikes me right every season of the year 


says Kiner 


Those whole wheat flakes are plenty 


nourishing too 


WHY DON’T YOU 


Tommy Henrich, veteran N. Y. Yankee 
star, is another power 
Called “Old Reliable” by 
Tommy's eaten Wheaties for 10 years! 
100% 


Wheaties provide three B vita 


famous hitter 


teammates 


Nourishing 
flakes 


these whole wheat 


mins, also minerals, food energy, protein 


Had your Wheaties today 


EAT WHEATIES 


Breakfast of Champions” 
Wheaties « Breakfast of Cha 


{ General Mills. 


trade marke 


H.O—Not too hot; not too cold: The 
main purpose of taking baths and show 
How 


benefits 


ers is to keep your body clean 
have other 
It can help you relax or pep you 


ever, water can 
too 
up, depending upon how you use it 
tired, nervous, or worried 
tub of 


20 minutes 


If you are 
soak 
hot! 


) 
soothes your nerves and helps to calm 


vourself in a warm (not 


water for The water 
vou down 

washed 
\ luke 


warm bath vou 


whe mn voure ill 


out, you may need to wash up 


Sometimes 


warm (cooler than the 
take 


lating and refreshing 
a long bout of studying 


to relax) bath or showér is stimu 


especially after 


When you bathe at bedtime be sure 
the water is not too hot. Very hot wate: 
is stimulating, not 
relaxing, and may 
keep you awake 
instead of help- 
ing vou to sleep 
better 

It sounds Spar- 

to boast 
taking 
cold 
the 
but 
serve no 


uur breath away 


about 


stinging 
showers in 
morning 


take 


a Warm 


purpose except to 
Wash under 


water gradually get 
rinse off. Icy 


shower and let the 


) 


cooler to + 


sh ywe»rs don't 


toughen vou up, as many people be 
lie ve 

A daily tub or shower: 
health habit. If 
bath to take 


keep clean tre sh 


Hats On! 


fo help prevent coughs. colds, and 
sneezing 

Wear a hat 
freezing. 


Cook's Corner: Hot or cold, 
one likes baked apples 
kind to and 


friend to vour complexion Irs 


is an excellent 
take a 


in ill-over sponge 


you cant real 
be sure 


bath t ind alert 


when the weather is 


almost 
Apples 


evel 


your stomach are a 
them 
with this raisin-nut filling 

Wash and core 6 firm cooking o1 
baking apples. Peel off about 1 
of skin from the top of each 
Place fruit in a baking dish 


n a separate bowl, combine 12 tea 
I 


inc h 


ipple 


spoons sugar, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 72 
teaspoon nutmeg, a few seedless raisins, 
and a few chopped nuts. Fill the cavity 
of each apple with this mixture 


Pour enough boiling water into the 
baking dish to cover the bottom. Cover 
the dish and bake in a hot oven from 
half to three-quarters of an hour— 
until the apples are soft 

Serve hot or cold. Baked apples are 
extra good with cream or milk. To carry 
in your lunchbox, wrap them carefully 
in waxed paper or put in a paper cup 


The Cueshin Boy 


Q. Does exercise help to increase 
height? I am shorter than the 
other boys in my class and would like 
to be taller 


ones 


A. Your height is determined partly 
by heredity and partly by the physical 
care your body gets. Eating well- 
planned meals rich in vitamins, min- 
erals, and proteins helps you reach 
fullest growth. Many children 
much taller than their parents 
because they are better nourished than 
their parents were. Exercise is also a 
definite help in making you grow taller 


your 
grow 


Q. Is it necessary to keep on taking 
cod-liver oil in the winter even when 
you are 14 years old? My mother gives 
the oil to my little brother and makes 


me take it, too 


4. Cod-liver oil supplies Vitamin D, 

sunshine” vitamin, which you need 
You can't 
foods 


as much sunshine 


the 
for strong bones and teeth 
get this vitamin from ordinary 
Since you don’t get 
during the winter as you do at other 
times of the year, it’s a good idea to 
take the oil in the 


ing your teen years 


winter! even dur- 


Q. My gums don't seem to have a 
healthy color, even though I brush my 
teeth Hou 


this? 


A. Your ind teeth need food 
as well as good mouth hygiene. Cal 
cium and Vitamin C are two food fac 
tors that are especially important in 
helping to keep your gums firm and 
pink. You can get calcium from milk 
and cheese, and Vitamin C from fruits 
juices and fresh vegetables. Drink at 
least three glasses of milk and one big 


glass of juice every day 


twice a day can I correct 


gums 


If you have any questions about your 
health, send them to Ann White, “How's 
Your Health?” Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
sines, 7 East 12 St., New York 3, N. Y. 








ij I¢ YW A CH ILD’S GAME Led to a Great Medical Discover) 


GENIUS IN MEDICINE NO 6 IN 4 SERIES BY EF SQUIBB & SONS 


° 
makes you say something In those days people with tuberculosis were marked for 
lus stethoscope ? Well, it's almost certain death. For one thing there was no way to 
more than 200 years agc tell if they had the disease until it was too late to help them. 


[his gave Laennec an idea. The next time he examined 
a patient he rolled a sheat of paper into a cylinder, 
placed one end to his ear and the other to the poner s 
chest. The sounds from inside were clear and strong. 


~s AENNEC’S discovery was 

RA) one of the first great 

contributions toward the 

, Ze conquest of tuberculosis. 

Ag Through the centuries other 

4g ~scientists have made notable 

advances. Koch discovered 

the microbe that causes the 

disease. The X-ray and fluor 

oscope make detection al- 

most certain. Right now, the 

Squibb Institute for Medical 

Research is conducting the 

vice when it was placed over a diseased most intensive search in history for anti-tuberculous 

portion of the lung. Laénnec had invented the stethoscope. drugs. Each year finds the “White Plague” taking less 
He had fou a practical means ot detecting tuberculosis. and less lives. 


Then Laennec discovered that a patient's voice gave a distinctive 


sound through the de 


E-R:- SQUIBB & SONS 
Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858 
Anesthetics « Biologicals : Antibiotics « Endocrines 
Sulfonamides Wh) a WM Arsenicals 
™~) 


Nutritional and Medical Specialities 
Cercseas 


The priceless ingredient of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker 





ENEWS ant 


A Fresh Start 


This is the first month of a new 
T-A-B CLUB term. To you who are 
joining the T-A-B CLUB for the first 
time, we extend a warm welcome. 
To old T-A-B CLUB friends, we of 
fer best greetings. For you both, we 
have an exciting list of books. 

Whether your interests are along 
lines of sports, adventure, people, 
travel, or love, you'll find a favorite 
book each month. Whether you feel 
like reading for pleasure or informa- 
tion, T-A-8 CLUB promises to fill 
your desires this term. 

And, don’t forget that while you 
are adding—every month—to that 
gay, colorful bookshelf all your own, 
you are building dividend credit for 
yourself. At the end of the term, you 
receive a FREE book for every four 
you've bought 


Can You Top This? 

that T-A-B CLUB 
bookshelf, of which you are so 
proud, one charter 
T-A-B CLUBBER for three and a 
half years) writes that he has built 
up a library of 107 books—all T-A-B 
CLUB titles. Do let us know 
can top that one! 


Speaking of 


member (a 


if you 


About T-A-B CLUB 


There are no membership dues 

Each book costs only 25¢ plus é 
tree one tor every tour vou buy 

this page ibout this 
A-B CLUB books 


Decide which ones you want 


Read on 
month's 1 


Fill in the coupon on this pag 

Hand it to your T-A-B CLUB se« 
retary 

Soon your T-A-B CLUB books wil 


be on their way to you. 


February 1950 Books for Junior T-A-B Clubbers 


1. MEMOIRS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 
Sir Arthur Conan-Doyie 


Sherlock Holmes, world’s greatest detective, traps a killer in 
“The Crooked Man,” one of eleven exciting adventures in 
this book. In others, he solves the case of the raee-horse 
killing, and discovers a man who didn’t know about his own 
double life. Finally, Holmes meets his most dangerous oppo- 
nent, Moriarty, king of crime, in a life-and-death struggle. 


2. LITTLE KNOWN FACTS 
ABOUT WELL KNOWN PEOPLE bale Carnegie 


This book will acquaint you with thirty-eight celebrated men 
and women. Did you know that Albert Einstein was once 
considered the school dunce? Or that F. W. Woolworth’s 


boss paid him no salary? If you like famous friends, this 
book is for you. 


8. NO OTHER WHITE MEN 


‘ 
Young George Shannon ran away from school to join a group 


Julia Davis 


of explorers, headed for the great Northwest. The exciting 
adventures and hardships they encountered will keep you 
reading this book long after you should have gone to sleep. 





You'll never forget this story of one of the great explorations 
in America, the Lewis and Clark expedition! 


4. THE SOUTHPAW 


Bob Griswold, a fine young ball player, finds that popularity 
at Hillton School is determined neither by brains nor athletic 
ability, but by friendship with Gregory Elliott, and his pal, 


Butch. Bob wants to be a success at school. He is determined 
that the 1] 
tha rie 


Donal Hamilton Haines 


baseball team win its game, despite Gregory’s 


sabotage. Bob has a tough row to hoe. It takes both his fists 


ind his brains to win 





1. MEMOIRS OF SHERLOCK HOLMES 
2. LITTLE KNOWN FACTS ABOUT WELL KNOWN PEOPLE 
3. NO OTHER WHITE MEN 





4. THE SOUTHPAW 








with 2 5c for each book ordered. 


f Check titles wanted above. Then hand in 


%& Do not mail this coupon to New York. It is to be kept by your T-A-B 
CLUB secretary. 





quiz-word PUZZLE 


3 


it takes 34 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the top 
score of 102. 


CLUE CORNER: Four definitions in this puzzle 
refer to a U. S. President, the only one to be 
elected four times. He wanted Four Freedoms 
for all peoples—freedom of speech, freedom of 
religion, freedom from want, and freedom from 
feor. He was born on January 30, 1882 and 
died on April 12, 1945. 


1. A small lump or mass of something. 
4. Anger. 


5. This President’s first name was 


10. You fasten a door with this. 
1]. Tam 
12. Hither and — — —, 

13. At present. 

14. Winter is a 

17. To proceed. 

18. Looked at. 

22. Nic kname for Theodore. 
23. Son 
25. Evils or 
27 To damage or spoil 


28. Constantly 
30. Adverb meaning no. 


you — — —, he is. 


of the year 


fishermen use this, 
ailments 


31. You use this to open number 10 above. 


Close and open one eye quickly, 
Noah built one. 
This Président’s middle name was 
Move through the air. 
His last name was . 
A skin disease which, causes pimples 
A metal 
This President is known for his — — — 
Deal program. 
To grow old. 
To scatter seed in a field. 
Not busy. 
Feeling of hatred 
To pass out cards in a card game. 
“My country, "— — — of thee.” 
Attempt 

26. Past tense of sink. 

29. Female deer. 


Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Solution to Jan. 18 Quiz-word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-pea; 4-do; 6-Franklin; 9-lit; 
10-Eire; ll-on; 12-yet; 13-stem; 16-sewer; 
18-Regina; 21-Celt; 23-sname; 24-tee; 26-as; 
7-area; 28-ant; 29-sultanas; 3l-he; 32-Mac 
DOWN: Il1-printer; 2-eat; 3-an; 4-dirt; 5- 
one; 6-floss; 7-key; 8-lie; 14-ewe; 15-Meg 
l7-rich; 19-N.E.A.; 20-Almanac; 22-tests; 23- 


eat; 24-true; 25-eel; 27-ash; 28-ana; 30-am 





NEW MOVIES 


Wi iTops, don't miss. “iM Worthwhile. 
Save your money 


“/“THE RUGGED 
(Universal-International 


O'RIORDANS 

This Austra- 
Set in the 
ountry, it de- 
brothers to 


tame and clear a jungle area for cattle 


lian movie is 
wild Australian 
scribes the struggle of five 


a plone er story 


bush ( 


raising 
“veTHE 
(Republic 


rine Corps isnt 


SANDS 


Phis salute 


OF 


to the 


Iwo JIMA 
U.S. Ma- 
imong the top wal 
movies. Manv incidents in the plot ook 
as if they were dreamed up in a Holly 
studio. But the battle 
showing the storming of the islands of 
Tarawa and Iwo Jima, are powerfully 
realistic. Many of these scenes were 
snipped from official Navy and Marine 
Corps films of World War I. John 


wood seenes, 


Wayne, playing a hard-boiled sergeant, 
heads the cast 

“/“THE INSPECTOR GENERAL 
(Warner Brothers). Danny Kaye in a 
European setting in the last century 
the full 


comedy 


gets a chance to show range 
of his brand of While 


traveling with a medicine show, Danny 


ZANLY 


is mistaken for an inspector general on 
a tour to check up on dishonest city 
officials 


“4“DEAR WIFE (Paramount) Dear 
Wife continues the comic adventures 
if the teen-aged heroine of Dear Ruth 
If you remember Ruth, she has a strong 
belief that matte! 
what his age—ought to take an active 
interest in good government. This time 
Ruth's over-active interest results in 
getting her father and brother-in-law 
running against each other for political 
office and all but breaks up her happy 
family. 


every citizen—no 








© ¢ © if your original writing 


© © © is to be read 


© © © and carefully considered 


REMEMBER 


© © © by the distinguished 
judges 


© © «for the Regional Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards 


* © © your entries must be 
mailed 


e © © with the entry blank filled 
out properly 


© © © to the newspaper sponsors 


© © ¢ by February 15 


REMEMBER 


© © © otherwise 


REMEMBER 


e ¢ ¢ mail your “brain waves” 
prose or verse 


REMEMBER 


* © © also with the completed 
entry blank 


REMEMBER 


* © © by March 1 (final national 
deadline) 


REMEMBER 


eeeto 


SCHOLASTIC WRITING AWARDS 
7 E. 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 











PERSONALIZED 
CREW HATS 


A andppy twill crew hat with one felt letter 
and individual name embroidered in gold 
thread on the brim. Available in red and 
white, blue and white, solid red, royal, green 

navy, tan or white. Adult 
b sizes small, medium and 
Ie >. large — Youngster's sizes 

\ too, sm., med., Ige 
IMPORTANT — State 
quantity, color of hat, let- | 
of letter and | 
to be em- 

Indicate size 
DON’T wait—jJo! hat for each name 
ORDER ropay | (child or adult) 

THE RAGE OF ITHE FELT CRAFTERS 
THE CAMPUS PLAISTOW 23, N. H. 


GIRLS! — NEW LOVELY 
KEY-TO-MY-HEART PIN 


Beautifully 


ENGRAVED FREE 





Priced at $1.25 
each or 3 for 


Obes |) PRN 


broidered 

















Gold plated 50. 
Sterling silver $1 


- con 


YOUR NAME AND HIs ON 
LD Lex 


HEAKTS PIN 
k 1 , f 


Here 


TASH NOVELTY ENGRAVING CO. 
130) SURF AVE.. DEPT. 25-N. BROOKLYN 24, N. Y. 








mes See TRAST 

« PLASTIC FOLDERS $1 GORGEOUS oo 
te HAD» sonsens vue 
on + 





Pans img? BN 


y. Over 300 artiste designs. Write <Q, 
tive t slog and solect e 
or ring fo wb 
Dept ° Metal Arts te Roches! 
STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stomp deolers 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
corefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word approvals, 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stomp or stamps you poy for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals 
Eoch of these ‘approval stamps hos a price 
clearly marked If you keep any of the ‘‘ap- 
proval” stamps you must poy for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in- 
tend to buy ony of the “approval” stamps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps 


ES6=ALBUM 


Positively Greatest FREE OFFER 
Latest Scom's International $6.00 Stamp Album—cov- 
ering entire world, contains 36,000 illustrated de 
scriptiwe spaces, Scotts New Standard $7.00 cate 
logues “Philately's Encyclopedia” ~ absolutely FREE to 
apphcants tor foreign approvals customers 
PLYMOUTH SPECIALTY CO., Dept. A-24, 
Box 510, Bell, California 





Raymax plan 


$22 plus 

nal Stamp Album and many \ 

r big premiums, with ap- \ 
provals. Write today = 
RAYMAX, 129-8 William St., New York 7, N. Y 
2 5 go opproval applicants 3 Cc 

miums with purchases 


SRANDWEIN “STAMP CO., Box 92R. Bayonne, NJ 


* RAYMAX 





DIFFERENT 


INDIA 


Belgian Semi-Postals 


Belgium has issued a set of nine semi- 
postal stamps. They are used as ordinary 
postage stamps, but some money from 
them is given to various charities. 

These charities are helping care for 
Belgian children of 
wounded who cannot 
work, people suffering from tuberculosis 
ind polio 

The semi-postals 
Four of the 
low ind 
S 


war orphans, 


war veterans 
and other needy groups. 
are in two 
in blue, rose, 
about fhe 
Each 
picture of a different flower 
The other five 
and-three “qu irters 


Sizes 
vel 
size of 


stamps 
green—are 
shows a 


Christmas seals 


an inch- 
blue, 
purple 


stamps each 
long, 
orange green, brown and 
These full-length pictures of fa 
mous people in Belgium’s history 

The purple 
Quint, who ruled much of Europe in the 
1500s. The 


are 
show 


below) shows Charles 
green ( below } shows Marie 
Therese, a powerful, European ruler of 
the 1700s The 
( harles ot Li 
ind Phi ilip the 

STAMPING 


plans to issue 


other stamps show 


rraine, Marie Christine, 


Good 
AROUND: Belgium 


seven stamps in honor of 


also 


famous Belgian writers and poe 
that por- 
traits of about 2.700 persons have been 
printed on postage stamps since 1840 
That Britain the world’s 
first postage known as “The 
Penny Black.” This stamp bore a por 
trait of Queen Victoria. 
President Franklin D 


il irc nt stamp colle ctor 


4 stamp expert estimates 


Veal issued 


stamp 


Roosevelt was 

Recently Mrs 

said: “My 
a 

anged stamps with people 

Much of his great 

through 


Eleanor Roosevelt, his widow 
isb ind ext } 
the 


edge 


OvVeT world 


] ot geography 


1 
collec ting 


Came 
| 
Stamps rel ixed 


vy to take 


problems that 


ie needed somethir 
off 


led him on every side.” 


mind the sur 


a 
i 


af 
& 


‘ 


Courtesy of General Stamp Co.. NY 


Charles V and Marie Therese 





DIAMO 
OLD CLORY ' G OTHERS 
Magnifier; Big Stamp Magazine; first U. S. Commemo- 
rative; pith $100.00 Shanghai; Foreign Legion; 
Giant; and other valuable stamps. Everything free 
to approval buyers. 


CAPITAL STAMP CO. 
Turks “Island and Triangle — Given! 


CEOR W ASHINCTO 


Little Rock 7, Ark. 





language stamp See oa 
French and Portuguese Col ry 
ete ALL a IVEN to approval 
buyers 


POTOMAC STAMP CO.. Dept. 600, Washington” i5, D.C 
FREE! “THE STAMP FINDER” ;,., 


*. @ glance the country to which any 
stamp belongs. pages ‘itustrated. Includes valu- 
able “Stamp oom lector's Dictionary," tamp Treas- 
ures and World's Ten Rarest Stamps. Also Approvals. 
GARCELON STAMP CO.. Box 1194 Calais, Maine 











my w WHAT A BARGAIN 
200 BRITISH EMPIRE 5 —* 
ALSO VALUABLE FR 
NO TODAY Kenmore ry co 
Arlington 74-B2, Ma 





= 1 Powerful Magnifying Glass 


to approval oye 


FREE! oem ren 


JAMESTOWN STAMP co., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N." Y. 


FREE CATALOG! 


ZN 


HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS 


[WORLD $ —— STAMP! 


irsonie | 





\ nehes 


it w 
» full p ais 
FREE ¢ at apy ending ~¢ pos 
STAM f r : a) 
FREE! FALKLANDS 

* MacAr 
M r ‘ 

All free w appr 


H. J. RAU 


ratane 


1509 Dewey 


15 


Box 14 


Ave 
BOHEMIA STAMP SERVICE 
Abyssinia, Afghanistan. Monaco, Roosevelt 
SE 
weeseae STAMP CO 
SCARCE STAMPS NEARLY 100 vease OLD; R 
to 


Northampton. Pa 
ALL DIFFERENT 

rO APPROVAL BUYERS 

Bohemia, N. Y 
AZ PACKET 

Zanzibar, ete. Only i0¢ to “Aporeval App! 

Enclose 10¢ for an extra SUR 

15102 LANNING AVE AKEWOOD 7, OHIO 

EXTRA!!! AMAZING U.S. OFFE 

set ce mene $5 ee aus Nav Marin®s 
, Be bia Expos 

WAKONDA. 140 Wastay Ste wy, 


FREE! ROOSEVELT COLLECTION! 


Amazing Roosevelt commemorative collection FREE! 
Postage 3c. Approvals. Hurry—one to a customer! 
GRAMATAN STAMP CO., Dept. C 
Box 1002 Church St. Annex New York 8, N. Y 


Se UNITED seas oe 
z I \ s PRESIDENTIAL 


nopatives, coils 


BAR 


Dest = 


T 
; OVALS FRE ir 


w.c 


10 


BIG LISTS 


‘Book man 


Different 


GERMANY 


Box 145-H astand, N 
with foreign approvals } 0c 
MODERN STAMP SERVICE 


Wakefield Stati New York 66 


DIFFERENT STAMPS 


2. Dept 
given to approval applicants 
becoming customers. Send 3¢ for 


1050 particulors, lists and approvals 


BRYSON STAMP CO., Drawer F-21, Rossford, Ohio 


DIFFERENT 
Stamps from Cochin-Oceanie, 
Cameroun, Malta, Cyprus, Cc 
ete., to Approval Buyers 


| DIXIE STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Milwaukee 1, Wis 





FEBRUARY 1, 1950 


Citizenship Quiz &® 


1. IN ARGENTINA 


Some of the following statements 
are true, others are false. Put T in 
front of the true statements, F in front 
of the false ones. Score 3 points for 
each. Total, 27. 


. Argentine cattle are mainly dairy 
cows. 

. Ranch hands often use lambskins 
as saddles in Argentina. 

. Grass and alfalfa grow very well 
on the Argentine pampa. 
Every Argentine ranch has many 
roads and tractors. 

. Not many trees grow on the 
pampa of Argentina. 

. The language spoken by most 
people in Argentina is Spanish. 

. In Argentina the people eat very 
little meat. 

. Not much fuel, such as coal, oil, 
and wood, is found in Argentina. 

. Argentina does not produce much 
machinery or cloth but is rich in 
grain and meat. 


My score 


2. KNOWING THE NAVAJOS 


Underline the correct ending to each 
of the following statements. Score 5 
points for each. Total, 20. 


1. The Navajos live on a reservation 
in the 
a. Southwest. 
b. Land of Cotton. 
c. Northeast. 
2. Most of the land on the Navajo 
reservation is 
a. marshy and mountainous. 
b. irrigated and grassy. 
c. worn out and sandy 
3. Many 
are expert 


Navajo men and women 
a. mechanics and ballet dancers. 
b. silversmiths and weavers. 

c. writers and editors 


4. The head of a Navajo family is 
the 
a. oldest uncle. 
b. oldest son. 
c. mother 
My score 


3. HEADLINE WRITER 


Underline the correct ending inside 
the parentheses to each of the follow- 
ing headlines. Score 4 points for each. 
Total. 20. 


1. U. §. CALLS HOME ALL OF- 
FICIALS FROM (RUSSIA, CHINA, 
SIAM) 

2. RUSSIAN DELEGATES WALK 
OUT OF MEETINGS AT (CONGRESS, 
LEAGUE OF NATIONS, U.N.) 

3. WORKMEN START REPAIRS 
ON (WHITE HOUSE, GRANT'S 
TOMB, WASHINGTON MONU- 
MENT) 

4. CANADA BUILDING PIPELINE 
FROM PROVINCE OF (ALBERTA, 
MANITOBA, NOVA SCOTIA) TO 
GREAT LAKES 

5. FROGMEN DIVE AFTER BRIT- 
ISH (WHALE, SUBMARINE, SUNK- 
EN TREASURE) 


My score 


4. BEAR IN MIND 


What do you remember about the 
bear, Jack Johnson? Write the correct 
word next to the mistake in each sen- 
tence below. Mistakes are printed in 
italics. Score 3 points each. Total, 15. 

1. Jack came from the backwoods 
of Tennessee ___ - 

2. He like to go sowing 
at the boys’ camp. 

3. Jack annoyed the church rector by 
untving his bowtie __ 

4. Jack attended Middlebury ____ 
____. College. 

5. College boys taught him how to 
kick .. a person around the 
ankles. 

Mvy score 


5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Score 9 points for each of the fol- 
lowing you get right. Total, 18. 


My score Total score 
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FINISH LINE! 
Will You Be There? 


The closing date for sending en- 
tries to the SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO 
PHOTOGRAPHY AWARDS is here 
for many live 


students. If you 


in an area where there is a 
Regional Photography Awards pro- 
gram, check with your teacher on 
the deadline date at once. (If no 
copy of the Rules Booklet which 
gives this information is at hand 
send for one immediately.) Stu- 
dents living in a sponsored area 
must send photographs to the 
Regional Entries which 
win honors in the Regional will 
be forwarded to 
judges. 


sponsor. 


the national 


SCHOLASTIC-ANSCO PHOTOG. 
RAPHY AWARDS offer three schol- 
arships, 39 cosh awards, one pro- 
jector and case, and dozens of 
rolls or packs of films for the best 
high school photography this year. 
Winning entries in the national 
Awards will be exhibited in Rocke- 
feller Center, New York City, next 
summer. 


If there is no Regional Photography 
Awards in your community you 
have until March 15 to get your 
entries into the mail. Be sure you 
have an entry blank or facsimile 
attached to every entry. Give all 
information requested. Pack photo- 
graphs carefully and ship to 


Scholastic Awards 
Box 7380, Oakland Post Office 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 











The Artillery Tractor 


that grew into a well-powered “At 


Wow’re om a street in Paris in 1769. 


You're watching a three-wheeled mon- 
strosity chug its 
It has 


and is powere 


way over the cobble stones. 
a heary platfor mjora big gun 
team boiler 
heel. It's 
a noble three 


s to be 


1 by a huge 


md engine on the front going 
” 
mites an 


eled every 


ng an instrument of 
will 


Vas one ot the most 


erence teacher 


ver made by man. 
bably the first 


iat is, 


self- 
a vehicle 

r as it went 
" enougl power 
for the jol he same trouble 


that plagued hundreds of other vehicles 
in the centuries that followed—even the 


Crt tor 


Bn fac It ton 
done bn peopl 
make cars 


today. 


ndless work that 


Motors to 
as well powered as they are 


K @ LIke 


e at General 


One of the first things discovered by men 
of GM was that an engine is no better 
than its fuel, and they showed how to 
make anti-knock gasoline. Then they 
worked out ways to moving 
parts for smoothness, to make parts ac- 
curately, and to lubricate the engine 
properly. 


balance 


Gradually they worked their way toward 
today’s automobile engines with high- 


— 


Pd * % F 
” oe Oe et 


COM PTESSior at 


rhis is an engineer’s 


term for measuring the ‘squeeze’ put 
on the fuel before it is ignited inside the 


engine’s cylinders. 


Today all engines in GM ears have high- 
compression ratios and get the most out 
of available fuels. Unlike Captain 
Cugnot’s tractor, they have ample power 
for the job they have to do. 


Next time you're in a GM car, watch it 
perform. GM _ power is 

another reason why folks 

tell you you can’t beat 
aGM car for value. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET PONTIAC 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 


OLDSMOBILE 


GM DIBSEL DELCO 


“MORE AND BETTER 


BUK 


K 


THINGS FOR 


CADILLAC BODY BY FISHER FRIGIDAIRE 
UNITED MOTORS SERVICE AC SPARK PLUGS 


MORE PEOPLE** 
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By WHITNEY MALANSON, Syracuse University 


REL’s FM antenna is eleven inches 
square; weighs only one-half pound 


low power 
low cost 


A New 10-Mile Voice for Schools 


T WAS one of those davs 


ing to do 


Rain. Noth 
Alice glanced at her hus 


band’s dolorous 


countenance and 
burst out laughing. 

“Honey, vou look just like the weath- 
er! Tune in some nice music and cheer 
up the place 
Nice 


kidding? Soap operas or singing com- 


George snorted music? Are you 


mercials.” 
His 


pleasant 


“You're in for a 
darling Try the 


It broadcasts swell 


wife smiled 
surprise, 

Svracuse | station 
And no commercials!” 


So George sat 


music 
listened—not to 
full hour of the 
from the Svracuse 
PM 


and 
soap operas but to a 
world’s finest music 
University 
WAER.® 
Would 
such programs for 
bt hool children? 
For adult education? You can have such 
service at bargain prices because low- 
power FM comes at low prices 
Svracuse 


low power station, 


your community welcome 


Plus 


listening? For 


broadcasts? 


shut-in 


University has shown the 
March, 1947, it installed the 
first low-power FM radio transmitter de- 
signed for use on the 20 FCC-allocated 
FM educational channels. Begun as an 
experiment in cooperation with General 
Electric Co., the 2% watt 
proved highly successful. 
Today FCC lists four licensed stations, 
20 more under construction (some op- 
erating), and ten applications pending. 
The list includes all kinds of school svys- 


way. In 


transmitter 


*Named for the Assn. for Education by 
Radio. 


tems in all parts of the country, from 
the Duquesne (Pa.) WDUQ and Ocean- 
side-Carlsbad (Calif.) High School's 
KOEN, to stations at High Point, N. C., 
New Albany, Ind., and Elgin, Ill. 

FM transmitters adapted for educa- 
tional purposes today are available from 
three large firms. These range from Ra- 
dio Engineering Laboratories’ 10-watt 
school transmitter at only $1,595 f.o.b. 
to others up to $2,400 (approx.) 

Svracuse Radio Center 
began in a remodeled library basement 
two studios and a 
about $5,000. In New Albany, Ind., 
$3,000, raised by students, paid for 
transmitter and studio 

The 2%-watt WAER unit’s “effective 
field” is a three-mile radius. In Svyra- 
cuse this covers practically the entire 
citv—an audience of nearly 245,000 per- 
SOnS. If 


University’s 


control room, cost 


transmitter can be cen- 
trally located (preferably on a hill) you 
too mav “cover the with your 
broadcasts. With a 10-watt transmitter 
the service radius will average 10 miles. 


your 


city” 


Ownership of FM sets grows swiftly— 
300 per cent in the last two vears. Most 
school systems buy FM or combination 
FM-AM receivers. 

Consider the advantages of an FM 
educational station 

(1) No commercials, “spot” or oth- 
erwise, to break up programs. 

(2) Freedom to aim a program at a 
small but discriminating audience with- 
out fear of “low Hooper-ratings.” 

(3) Freedom to fit 
classroom schedules. 


broadcasts to 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER ° Section IL 


(4) Freedom to give a program all 
the time it deserves. (Syracuse recently 
gave an entire broadcasting day to a 
special campus event.) 

Let’s look at sample programs cur- 
rently offered by WAER to show what 
can be accomplished with non-commer- 
cial radio broadcasting. 

News: “Report from Washington,” wire 
recordings of recreated Congressional de- 
bate on public issues. 

Public Service Programs: (1) “So You 
Want to Get a Job” gives local high school 
students a factual line-up on job opportu- 
nities in the community. College professors 
and business and industrial experts furnish 
this much-needed guidance. (2) “Speech 
of the Week,” tape -recording excerpts 
from “the most interesting speech ‘4 

Entertainment: “Soft Lights and Sweet 
Music” provides a much-needed outlet for 
college talent. This easy-to-listen-to pro- 
gram uses top-quality entertainers selected 
from 14,500 Svracuse students 

Most important of all, an FM low-power 
station provides one of the best possible in- 
struments for training students in radio. 
Here is a financially feasible method of 
providing indispensable practical experi- 
ence in broadc asting 

The FCC spreads a special red carpet 
for educators. Said Chairman Wayne 
Coy, “The ivory tower must make way 
for the radio tower. Use the (FM) sta- 
tion to share vour specialized knowl- 

Concluded on page 23-T) 





For More Information 


Write to these companies for data on 
low-power FM REL Model 
706 (Radio Engineering Labs., Inc., 36-40 
37th St., Long Island City, N. Y.), the 
GE Type BT-11-B (General Electric Co., 
Electronics Dept., Syracuse 1, N. Y.), and 
the Gates BFE-10 Radio Co., 
Ill. ). 

Each rates at 10 watts output; operates 
on any assigned frequency in the 88-108 
megacycle FM band, and requires standard 
115-volt, 60-cycle power. Easier to install 
than a television set. 


transmitters 


( Gates 
Quincy, 


All meet (or exceed) 
FCC requirements for stability and audio- 
frequency (50-15,000 cycles). 
Each will serve as the nucleus for a more 
powerful transmitter 

GE and Gates transmitters use the GE 
“Phasitron” 5593 tube as the heart of the 
modulator. REL’s transmitter incorporates 
the “Serrasoid” modulator circuit (praised 
by FM inventor Edwin H. Armstrong) 
which requires only receiving-type tubes. 
For additional comparative data: 

REL Model 706; Audio distortion less 
than .5%, 18 tubes, 225 watts power con- 
sumption, 39 x 29 x 14%, 90 Ibs. GE Type 
BT-11-B: Audio distortion less than 1.5%, 
22 tubes, 357 watts, 43 x 30 x 18. Gates 
BFE-10: Audio distortion less than 1.5%, 
16 tubes, 165 watts, 36 x 34 x 24, 225 lbs. 


—WiiuiaM J. TempLe 


response 
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FILMS 


OOK 
Three vears after thev leave school 
will be 


it the students in tront of you 


20 per cent married; within 


ten vears 75 per cent or more 
What can you do to help them make 
ticklish 


but prime problem there are some splen- 


good marriages? For this very 


new, as well as old 
Newly released is the film 
series tor Marriage for Moderns a Me- 
Graw-Hill textbook by Henry A. Bow- 
films make discussion of 
marriage easy and unembarrassing 

McGraw-Hill 
equally useful with or without the text 
book All five are 
tull of thought-provoking material pre 


did very instruc- 


tional aids 


man These 


These five films are 


as a series OF singly 


sented in lively, natural situations—in- 
formative, stimulating, and absorbing to 
watch 

This Charming Couple shows a young 
at the und then ana- 
lvzes the reasons for the failure of their 
Winnie and Ken's courtship dis- 
closes that they didn't know 
ther, but had formed dream opinions, ex- 


ouple divorce court 
marriage 
Te ally each 


pecting marriage to « hange each other to fit 
these desires 

Moderns 
positive aspects of 1 
points up the philosophy of the 


Marriages Are Made on Earth 
the fact that we can 


Marriage for dramatizes the 


riage today and 
seTies 

stresses 
urselves but 
others; therefore 
should avoid those 


thers which we cannot 


change 
cannot expect to change 
in selecting a mate we 
personality traits in 
live with 
It Takes 
persons Teac 


basic traits. Reactions to 


All Kinds demonstrates how a 
ti in emergency reve al 
finding 


stalled without gas in the country show 


ms in 
oneselt 
t} roy 
the aggre 


less, the d 


sive type, the worriers, the help 
‘ ind indecisive 

Who's Boss? is the 

sbout to b 


story ot a marriage 
both 


ind how 


« shattered because man 


ind woman want to be the boss 
they 
it and w 

Family recent 
Board of Canada film 
pect of ta 
20th 


family as 


nquered the problem by recognizing 

rking to solve it 

National Film 

attacks another as- 
the effect of the 
allures upon the 

i close-knit unit. Emphasis falls 

m ways the ld is affected 


iftect 


Circles 


proble 
‘ily problems 
century's dazzling 
stressing his 
needs for ippreciation, and emo- 


tional security. Distribution for this film in 


By VERA FALCONER 


the U.S 


source 


is not vet set—we'll tell you the 
as soon as possible 

What else is 
good collection on various phases of this 
field. On the family itself, for instance 
Families First, N. Y. State Dept. of Com- 
Your Family and Family Life, Coro 
net Films; Family Teamwork, Frith Films; 
Fitness Is a Family Affair, National Film 
Board of Canada; You and Your Family, 
Association Films; Marriage and Divorce, 
Mar h of Time 

And, on the child, to mention only a 
few: Encyclopaedia Britannica Films’ Hou 
a Child Grows series, Child Development 
series, and Personality Development series; 
United World Films Problems of Living 
International Film Foundation s 
Child Devel pment series and the National 
Film Board of Canada’s Mental Mechanisms 
Plus individual titles such as: Let 
Your Child Help You, Willow Distributing 
Co.; Guidance Problem for Home and 
School, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; This ls Robert, New York Univer- 
sity Film Library; and Your Children and 
You, British Intormation Services 


available? A surprisingly 


merce 


Forum 


series, 


series 


rhere are filmstrips, too: Christian Court- 
series of three Boy 
Dates Girl, Boy 
Church Screen Productions; 
Fun? The Pilgrim 
After, Film Publishers 
of films on marriage 
Films, Inc 35 W. 45, NY 17 
Services 30 Rockefeller Plaza NY 20; 
Church Screen Productions, 5622 Enright 
Ave., St. Louis 12, Mo.; Coronet Films, 65 
E.S. Water St., Chicago 1, IL; Encyclo- 
Britannica Films Wilmette, Ill; 
25 Broad St., NY 4; Frith 
Films, S840 Seward St., Hollywood 38, 
Calif.; Human Relations Series, Teaching 
Film Custodians, 25 W. 43, NY 18; Inter- 
national Film Foundation, 1600 Broadway, 
NY 19; March of Time Forum 
369 Lexington Ave NY 17; 
Book Co., Text-Film 
NY 18: National Film Board of Canada, 
1270 Sixth Ave., NY 20; New York State 
Dept. of Commerce, Film Library, 40 How- 
ard St., Albany 1, NY; New York Univer- 
sity Film Library, 26 Washington Place, 
NY 3; Pilgrim Press, 14 Beacon St., Boston 
8: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
NY 27; United World Films, 1445 Park 
Ave., NY 29; Willow Distributing Co., 13 
E. 37, NY 16 


ship and Marriage 
Meets Girl, Boy 
Girl 
Home 
Ever 


Sources 


Marries 
Is Your 
Press; Happily 
Association 
British Into 


p it dia 
Film Publishers 


Editions, 
McGraw-Hill 
Dept., 330 W. 42, 


Visually Yours 


Vitamin Rivers (23 min., color), pro- 
duced by available from The 
Home Economics Section, American 
Can Co., 230 Park Ave., New York 17 
Canned fruit and vegetable juices as a 


and 


source of both pleasure and vitamins; 
the production story of orange, pine 
apple, grapefruit, and tomato juices; 
growing, harvesting, canning methods 
are briefly reviewed. Other 
mentioned. Within this pattern 
other items of information appear—the 


juices are 
basic 


history of oranges, grafting of buds on 
to seedlings, production of frozen juices, 
origin of the pineapple, the vitamin 
and mineral content of To tie 
this data together a girl prepares a pic 
ture notebook on juices for school. Het 
father, a pilot who formerly attended 
agricultural Perhaps 
this film's greatest usefulness will be in 
Health 
economics classes may find it good as 
toward 


juices 


college, assists 


geography classes and home 


an incentive-rouser greater In 
take of vitamins through fruit juices 


Pipeline (23 min., color), Shell Oil 
Co., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20. Ex 
citing, tightly-edited storv of the con 
struction of a pipeline from New Mexi- 
co to Illinois. Tells more than the con 


struction story—the months of plan 


ning, drafting, surveying, acquiring of 
rights of way; the many men and the 
many different jobs involved. A com 
plete tale of a little-known but vital in- 
dustry. An animated map showing the 
incredible mileage of U. S. pipelines 
Excellent for 


geography chasses; also guidance 


impressed me deeply 


William Lewin’s bibliography—What 
Shall We Read About Movies, Radio 
and Audio-Visual Methods?—now avail- 
able as an Audio-Visual Guide reprint, 
is a well-balanced, carefully selected 
and well-annotated list of 189 books 
25 cents. ) are brief, vet 
pithy. 


Annotations 





Vitamin River 


Ann makes a project fruit juices. 








This Summer 


Take New York Central 
to the Hub of New England! 


AKE UP SOME MORNING aboard your air-cooled Dieseliner 
\X and find the pine-clad Berkshire slopes rolling by outside your 
window. Maybe you'll get off and start your vacation there. Or maybe 
you'll go on to the seacoast 


For you can choose mountains or shore in New England. Swim and 
tan on miles of beaches—sail sheltered sounds or open ocean. Or play 
golf and tennis, fish, hike, ride in the bracing air of the Northeast's 
loftiest peaks. Store up memories everywhere. Plymouth Rock. Paul 
Revere 's belfry. Elm-shaded village streets...quaint covered bridges. The 


gayety of New England's art colonies... the beauty of its famed resorts 


Yes, this year, plan a Down East vacation. And plan to go on New 
York Central's newly-equipped Dieseliners 
Water Level Route... either by way of New York City or straight to 
the Hub of New England! 


over the smooth, scenic 


New York Central 


The Water Level Route—You Can Sleep 


F REE $ 1950 VACATION 


GUIDE packed with pictures, vacation 
ideas, facts about round-trip fares and free 
baggage privileges. Big fun map of New 
England, New York, Niagara Falls, Canada, 
the Great Lakes and the Western Wonder- 
lands the exciting playgrounds you 
reach via New York Central. For free copy, 
send coupon to New York Central, 466 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y 


ADDRESS. 


ee ee me ee a ee ee ee 





FREE 
256-page 
CATALOG 


LIBERAL 
DISCOUNTS 
te Schools and 

Libraries 
supervisors, and indivi 

ial ave u od S€ e since 195. 
Send tedey for ‘eur 1950 iilestreted catalog, 
Bargains in Books. 


THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 151 


564-566 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, litinois 


25,000 books of alt pub- 
lishers are listed in our 
55th Annual Bargain Cat- 
alog. Includes books on 
all subjects for all grades 

n sturdy, full-size, 
attractive bindings. Fresh 
tock Over a_ million 
teacher oa 








Learn Spanish 
INTERAMERICAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


July 3-Aug. 11 
Nov. 13-Dee. 22 
vacation with Span 
PRIVATE TUTORS 
Scheduled classes. 
Native faculty. M. A. Degree. Spanish 
Secretarial Training. G. 1. Approved. 
Incorporated Dept. University Studies, 
Mexico. Moderate rates, lodging in pri 
vate homes. Beautiful campus. Bulletin. 


DONALD s. CUSTER 


Bex 415 Salida 


7th Season: 


Combine interesting 
ish Conversation, 
three hours daily 


Colerade 














BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 








Magnetic Recording at its Best! 


Hidelitone 


RECORDING WIRE « 


* RECORDING TAPE 


(plastic or paper base) 


for any magnetic recorder 


Contact your distributor or write / 
PERMO, Price fie vated 


6415 Ravenswood Avenue 


CHICAGO 26, 


ILLINOIS 


| cutting out the 


Tape 
Tricks 


O THE Audio Engineering Society, 
Stephen F 
consultant, 


lemmer, tape-recording 


recently gave an entertaining 
demonstration of tape trickery. 

He showed how a skillful tape editor 
can salvage an expensive tape-tran- 
scribed production by eliminating an- 
nouncers’ slips of the tongue, adding or 


prolonging applause and laughter, o1 
material from 
recorded performance 


quiz 


inserting another 


tape 
He made a stupid 
intelligent by 
hemming 
and coaxing between the 
the answer 


contestant appear 
and hawing 
question and 
He transpose d words, and 
song. If it 
were required, | am sure he could un 
tangle a spoonerism like the famous “A 
and Poo Feed Stores.” 

The professional tape technician has 
one big advantage over the 
His machines run the tape at 15 inches 
per second or 30 inches per second in 
stead of 7% in./sec Sound 
mirror, or 3% in./sec., Pelco 
Soundmaster or the Ampro, so that hi 
splices do not have to be so 

syllable a tenth of a 


3 inches of 30 in./sec. tape 


added extra choruses of a 


rest of us 


is in the 
as in the 


prec 1S¢ 
lasting second 
occupies 
but only 


or *% of 


% of an inch on 7': in./sec tape 


in inch on 3% in./sec 


tape. The 
professional makes his splices with a 
bias cut for 


strength 


quiet ind mechanical 
but such splices will not be 
imperceptible at the slowest speeds 

If you plan to do any editing (don't 
trv it on dual-track recordings!) vou 
will be safest if vou make 


recording in duplicate 


vour original 
using two record 
special ‘Scotch 
and Manufacturin 
Ordinary 


ers Alwavs use the 
Minnesota Mining 
Co.) splicing tape cellulose 


adhesive tape trouble 


when the adhesive material gets squeezed 


sometimes gives 
out of the joint and causes adjacent turns 
of tape to stick to each other on the 
reel. To identify the 
sical numbers or speeches or whole pro 
grams, splice in appropriate lengths of 
“leader stock” (also made by the 3-M 
“Scotch” people ) which 
markings on one 
cut it to the 

l nless 


eve and a 


beginnings of mu 


carries time 
so that 
desired second 

gifted with 


good set of fingers, 


side you can 


you are a good 
do not 
make your splicing cuts free-hand, but 
use a splicing jig, such as the 
Tape Splicer (Magnecessories, 
6960, Washington 20, D. C 
splices give trouble. 

WituiaM J 


Carson 
Box 
). € crooked 


TEMPLE 





Poets in New Grooves 
Concluded from page 6-T) 


N. ].. Thirteen Year Course of Study 
in English, obtainable from the Supt 
of Schools, $1 per copy 

Books for Young People 1949, is a 
1.400-title list of books for ages 13 to 
18. About 250 titles were added to or 
dropped from this edition. Order trom 
New York Public Library, Fifth Ave., 
N. Y., 25 cents 


Word Bank and Dictionary 

We have just examined The Word 
Bank, by Sophie Rodale 
Press, Emmaus, Pa. $3), a reference 
helpful 


for writers, young and old. A unique 


Base scu 
book that should prove very 


combination of svaonym book, defining 
dictionary, and vocabulary builder. The 
words presented are ones most tre 
quently used in writing. Each word ap- 
pears in a column of words of similar 
meaning, all defined in the adjoining 
column 

An essential for the dav-by-dav word 
reterenc 2 problem Is the u“ f bste rs Ne tu 
Collegiate Dictionary, recently pub 
lished by the G. and ¢ Merriam Co 
This dictionary is entirely new: new 
format, newly edited and tvpeset 


Among the Councils 


The Executive Committees # the Na 
nal Council of Teachers of English will 


eet Feb 11-183 in Chi ago 

New York State English teachers have 
tormed a state-wide Council with Helenc 
Hartley, Svracuse Unis chairman; Mrs 
Elizabeth Drake, English director, Bing 
" 


amton, vice-chairman; George Dawson 


Manhasset, sec.-treas.; committee on pro- 
edures—Richard Corbin, Peekskill; Mary 
I Conklin, Albany; Genevieve Heffron 
Binghamton Strang Lawson, Colgate 
Univ.;: Joseph Mersand, Long Island City; 
Elsie Waldow Snyder The state 
will be affiliated with the NCTE 


“Mass Communication Media as Educa 
tional Agencies 


group 


was the topic of a recent 
two-day University of Illinois conterence 
Robert C. Pooley, Univ. of Wisc., spoke on 
English As General Education”; Walter 
V. Kaulfers, Univ. of TIL, on “Usage for the 
Millions Section 


phases of the 


meetings on mans 
conterence proble m were at- 
tended by elementary and high school Eng 
Section leaders included 
Helen Rand Miller, co-author of Let’s Read 
John DeBoer, former NCTE pres.; J. N 
Hook, associate editor of American Wruers; 
Viola Theman, Northwestern Univ.; Isabel 
Kincheloe, Chicago schools; Mariette Mur- 
phy, Franklin Park; Roy Turnbaugh, Mil- 
ford Township; Marjorie Johns. Urbana; 
Thornton Blayne, Fischer Community High 
School; Eugene Youngert, Oak Park; Mary 
Miller, Danville; Cora Maxfield and Gilbert 
Maple. Peoria; Barbara Garst, Moline; 
Liesette J. McHarry and Charles Roberts, 
Univ. of Ill.; Eunice Speer, Normal; Agnes 
Spangler, Winnetka 


lish teachers 


17-T 


Help for you —-to help your 
students read between the lines 


T= excitement and adventure of a country growing up pervades the 
RIVERS OF AMERICA series of books. If you teach history, the 
social sciences or literature you will find here stimulating material to 
arouse student interest and —— the bare facts and data so often 
found in textbooks. Here is the glorious pageant of men and women 
who struggled to build the towns and cities, the industries from which 


grew our social, economic, and cultural life. 


TUDENTS of the social sciences 
S will be interested to learn that 
3 as far back as the 18th century the 
government was giving financial assistance to industry. Frederick 
Gutheim, author of THE POTOMAC, tells us that in 1788 John 
Frederick Amelung not only petitioned the Maryland Assembly 
for a loan of £1,000 to support his glass factory, but because of 
him the frst cariff bill providing a duty on imported glass was 
also passed. Although he manufactured such practical things as 
jelly glasses, window panes, and other household necessities, a 
few rare, beautiful goblets bearing his signature are now in the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


ODAY most people relish a juicy, ripe tomato. In THE DELA- 

WARE, by Harry Emetion Wildes, we discover that scathing 
ridicule of those who thought it good to eat appeared in the 
public prints. Not until 1820, when Old Robert Johnson dared 
to eat a prize tomato publicly on the courthouse steps, would the 
cautious South Jersey accept as edible the vegetable that is now 
its largest crop. 


Rivers of America 


VERY region of the country is covered by the RIVERS OF 

AMERICA series. This great series, of which there are forty 
volumes, was begun by the late Constance Lindsay Skinner and 
continued by Hervey Allen and Carl Carmer as Editors. The story 
of each river is the work of an outstanding writer, poet or his- 
torian who has known and loved intimately the river about 
which he has written. Told in a lively, attention-holding style, 
it records in full detail the pattern and manner of life and the 
way in which che river influenced that culture. Each is beau- 
tifully illustrated by a well-known artist, attractively bound, 
54,” x 814". There are ten volumes dealing with the Middle 
Atlantic region 


SE these volumes as supplementary reading for your 

courses in history, social studies and literature, that your 
students may learn not only what breed of men and women 
America has produced, but also discover the excitement and 
vivid life that lies behind the cold facts recorded in text books. 
Here is the Middle Atlantic's past, present and future—history 
compounded with folklore, poetry and fiction. 

THE BRANDYWINE, by Henry Seidel Canby. Illustrated 
by Andrew Wyeth $3 
THE DELAWARE, by Harry Emerson Wildes. Illustrated by 

Irwin D. Hoffman $3.00 

by Carl Carmer. Illustrated by Stow Wen- 

genrof $3.00 
RIVERS OF THE EASTERN SHORE, by Hulbert Footner. 
Illustrated by Aaron Sopher $3.00 

THE ST. LAWRENCE, by Henry Beston. Illustrated by A. Y. 
$3.00 


. THE HUDSON, 


Jackson 

THE ALLEGHENY, by Frederick Way, Jr. Illustrated by 
Henry C. Pitz $3.50 

. TWIN RIVERS: THE RARITAN AND THE PASSAIC, 
by Horry Emerson Wildes. Illus. by Angelo di Benedetto $3.50 
THE MOHAWK, by Codman Hislop. Illustrated by Letterio 
Calapai $3.75 
THE POTOMAC, by Frederick Gutheim. Illustrated by 
Mitchell Jamieson $4.00 
10. THE OHIO, by ®. E. Bante. Illus. by Edward Shenton $5.00 


SPECIAL => 
OFFER TO 
TEACHERS 


A free desk copy of any book 
in the Middle Atlantic regional 
group will be sent to any teach- 
er who orders the complete set 
of the above ten volumes of 
the RIVERS OF AMERICA 
series for classroom use at spe- 
cial school discount of 25 per 
cent—plus a complete list of 
the entire RIVERS OF AMERI- 

series broken down by 
regions. Mail coupon today. 


Please send me 


Send me book # 


check enclosed 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


cITYy 


‘Region 


pietes of uae 


Se — 
"The Delaware 

es 

] 


THE HUDSOS 


3 1 4 pgp 


(IE GHEN 


a t 
— 


ed 

Murrey Hill Books, Inc., Room S-6 

232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

complete set(s) (ten vols.) of the 
Middle Atlantic regional RIVERS OF AMERICA series, 
(or......each of 12 3456789 10) at 25% discount. 
as my FREE desk copy, to which 
I am entitled with order for complete four volume set. 


——Official Board Order 


POSITION 


STATE 
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Teacher-made—Fair—Brief—Accurate—Legibly Mimeographed 


JONES BOOK TESTS Light for World History 


(Concluded from page 6-T) 


ONE desk Pes { ONE THOUSAND pleased high schoo! pu- 
ONE set of tests 


aw os be genccn: chy esmeyaign oie and mediev al history decreased in the 
with-keys Bh eon TWO THOUSAND, SIX HUNDRED most | years 1933 to 1947 from 14.8 to 1.3 

ONE person eee highly recommended books. Tests per cent, while enrollment in world 

in charge _ ready for all of these | history increased only from 17.7 to 19.3 

Send a quorter for complete list and four samples | per cent. Teachers, it seems, have not 

Recently added vet found a formula for a course en- 

Tests on ALL NOVELS AND BIOGRAPHIES covered by the titled “world history” that will appeal 
SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE to administrators or to students or both 

Special offer on this set Another pitfall in teaching world 

BOX 41 HILL CITY SOUTH DAKOTA history that results from training of the 
teacher is the danger of regarding 
world history as a history of Europe 
or, at best, a history of the western 
world. In 1944 the writer made a sur 
vey of world history textbooks and 
found, among other conclusions, that 
all too often high school world history 








books are written by European or west 
ern civilization specialists to whom 
WADE Mase Asia's history is largely a closed book 
While a limited number of improved 
texts have appeared since, it remains 
true that the typical account traces the 
rise of that civilization which rose in the 
eastern Mediterranean, took character 
istic form in Greece, was transmitted 
to Rome and Europe, and spread to 
‘Europeanize” the world. Little attempt 
is made to relate, however compactly 
the civilizations of the East 

The teacher aware of these shortcom 
ings will find new directions for his 
thinking in this yearbook. In chapter: 
1, Wesley discusses five purposes in 
studving world history 1) To pro- 
vide an overview of the contemporary 


world; (2) to secure an introduction 


ae 
2 
to world problems; (3) to recognize 
_ es that culture is international; (4) to de 


rive and apply generalizations; (5) to 
understand the world of tomorrow 








These 12 Advantages mean finer recording 


. as e.. , » sei These aims are identical with those 
and reproduction with any tape recorder oi Wale Weck Schahemn’s eecahs 
magazine for world history classes. Mr 
1. Superior straight-line slitting makes it 6. The coating gives unusually strong Leng concludes his account in Scholastic 
track and wind absolutely flat. adherence of the oxide to the base. Teacher Edition. Feb. 15.—Eprror 
2. The tape has no curl—rides flat over 7. AupioTaPe is designed to give maxi- 
heads with minimum tension, giving bet- mum signal to noise ratio. Invitation 
ter frequency response and more uniform 8, Wider bias range — less sensitive to How much subject matter of political 
motion bias changes. - 

3. Low surface friction — reduces wear 9. Excellent high-frequency response. science do you teach? At the annual 
on heads. 10. Exceptionally low distortion. meeting of the American Political 
4. AupiopLaTe has superior dispersion of | 11. No audible low-frequency modulation sc ience Association held in New York 
oxide particles —free from “clumping” noise. City, Dec. 28-30, the writer had this 
which causes high noise level. 12. AupioTaPe has unequalled uniform- question posed by a college professor 
5. There is no tendency to stick, layer to ity—free from magnetic weak spots that Our answer was “Probably not enough; 


layer. Unwinds uniformly cause fluctuations in output. perhaps more than you think.” Would 


you agree? For example, you will b« 
AupIoTAPE is now available on plastic or paper base — with either red receiving with your regular Senior 
or black oxide. It is a professional quality tape, manufactured in oir Scholastic and World Week issues this 
own plant, to the same exacting standards of quality and uniformity 
which have characterized Aupiopiscs for the past decade. Send for = ‘ - 
- » . —_ 
your free samples of plastic or paper base Aupiotape today. It will entitled “Congress At Work.” If you 
speak for itself! will send us a one-page description 


week a special 32-page Section II 


of how you used this Section I] in 








your classes we will send you, in return, 
444 MADISON v a copy of the Personal Growth Leaflets 
AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. NEV RK 22 N published by the NEA, many of which 


are useful in social studies classes 





vavel TIPS 


Florida’s highlights, as we viewed 
them in a week's rapid-pace tour, are 
magnetic enough to lure visitors the 
vear round 

Shrimp fleets at Fernandina, sponge 
diving at Tarpon Springs where 
Greek curio shops abound glass-bot 
tomed boats at Silver Springs, hushed 
beauty at ¢ Vpress Gardens, the oceana 
rium at Marineland—all are Florida’s 
lone 

Take a horse and buggy rick through 
historic St. Augustine where vou view 
the oldest house in the U. S., the oldest 
schoolhouse. and the oldest fort in the 
country, Fort Castillo de San Marcus 
Drink from Ponce de Leon's Fountain 
of Youth; feed oranges to the ostriches 
it the Alligator and Ostrich Farm: throw 
the pelicans a fish in St. Petersburg 
Glide through the Everglades in a 
swamp buggy; attend the famous caril- 
lon concerts at beautiful Bok Tower 

Feast on the turtle steak, the conch 
chowder, tried shrimp, pompano, the 
abundant oranges, gi ipefruit, avocados. 
Sample the lime and pecan pies. You'll 
vo back for more wonderful corn bread 
balls called hushpuppies 

Water-skiing, sand-sailing, swimming 
boating, fishing, golfing are always with 


in hand’s reach. Air races, re gattas, horse 


ind dog racing concerts fairs big 
he vile baseball exhibition games ire 
vours for the asking 

Christmas or Easter holidays not long 
cnough to merit a trip to the Sunshine 
State? Then aim your summer plans 
southeast—for the mercury settles in the 


cightic s and the ocean’s breezes are al 


ways cool, Best of all, prices are slashed | 


nearly in half. Eastern Airlines’ low 
coach rates will cut your travel expenses 
too 

Take your choice, the glamorous glit- 
ter of Miami Beach, the homey quality 
of Orlando, the lakeside calm of Mt. 
Dora, or even the quiet luxury of Palm 
Beach. The Seaglade Hotel in) Palm 
Beach, for example, lowers its rate to 
$30 per week during June, July, and 
August. A place for every pocketbook! 


In a nutshell Six new large pas 


senger ships due for completion before | 


April, 1952... . Oak ‘n’ Spruce Lodge, 
South Lee, Mass., offers free weekday 
ski lessons Free from French 
National Tourist Office, Box 221. N. Y. 
10, their new 1950 Calendar of Religious 
Events in France. . . . All inclusive $15- 
a-day rate at Butlin’s new Bahamas Va- 
cation Village, opened Jan. 28, includes 
meals, lodging, all sports, and entertain- 
ment (Grand Bahama Island). 





FOR ONLY 


$35] 
(FROM CALIFORNIA) 


YOU CAN SPEND 


6 WEEKS 


«flying there and back on 
UNITED’S new MAINLINER STRATOCRUISER! 


Plan now for the most wonderful summer you've ever 
had—six to eight weeks enjoying the beauty and charm of 
Hawaii while attending the University of Hawaii summer session 
at low tuition cost. 


By special arrangement with the “Hawaii Hosts” organization, 
you can stay at an attractive private home or small hotel for as 
little as $1.50 per day, including breakfast. Low-cost sightseeing 
and entertainment are available, too. 

The round trip alone in United’s new double-deck Mainliner 
Stratocruiser is only $288 (plus tax, from California), and deli- 
cious meals aloft are included at no extra cost. 


*Includes round trip from California on United’s luxurious 
new Mainliner Stratocruiser, and accommodations and _ break- 
fasts in Honolulu (Federal transportation tax, personal expenses 
and other meals extra). Write for details—ask about United’s 
many low-expense Air Vacations to Hawaii, too. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill, 


GOING TO EUROPE? United has offices in 80 key cities coast 
to coast, specially staffed and equipped to arrange your trip. 





Junior Scholastic 


Senior Scholastic 


Werld Week 


Practical English 


Don't keep good things 


to yourselfe 
7 Let your colleagues know 
about these up-to-date class- 

room magazines for upper 

C elementary grades, and jun- 
ior and senior high schools. 


(weekly) 

45¢ per student per semester. A ‘‘World View Magazine for School and 
Home.” Used effectively as suppl ntary reading in Current Affairs, 
Geography, English, Social Studies, Science, Social Living and Guidance. 
Includes Vocabulary and Gr Helps. 








weekly 

60- per student per semester. Each issue contains major article and 
other current material for classes in U. S$. History, Problems of Democ- 
racy and Economics. Also short stories, “Boy dates Girl’ feature, and 
other strong student-appeal material. 


(weekly) 


50¢ per student per semester. Interprets the world scene, emphasizing 
World History, Geography, Citizenship and Civics. Illustrated with maps, 
charts and pictures. Exclusive features include: ‘‘Quick Look at the News,”’ 
“Storm Centers,” text-film units based on ‘The Earth and its Peoples” 
series of curriculum-integrated films. 


weekly 

60- per student per semester. New approach to the techniques of writ- 
ing, reading, speaking and listening. Includes a new 3-page unit on 
reading and vocabulary building, “Practice Makes Perfect’’ workbook 
section (4 pages of grammar, spelling, punctuation, usage, survey and 
review tests). 


Literary Cavaleade (published monthly, eight times during the school year 


30+ per student per semester; special low combination rates when or- 
dered with one of the weeklies. 





The finest « porary reading, selected from the best modern writ- 
ing. Contains short story, short short story, play, essays, book condensa- 


tion, poetry, biography, picture essays, crossword puzzle, and vocabu- | 


lary test plus other features, in each issue. 





H.$. Radio Workshop 


FLASH! Send in your best student-writ- 
ten scripts to Scholastic Writing Awards be- 
fore the deadlines: Regionals, Feb. 15; na- 


tional, March 1. 
° 


At long last educators ask of radio, tele- 
vision, and movies, “What are you doing to 
children?” An NASSP (principals) com- 
mittee, headed by Prof. Lloyd N. Morrisett, 
Univ. of California, adds up the bad influ- 
ences let loose by mass media and then 
urges “that the industry invite representa- 
tive educational leaders, religious arbiters, 
parents, and interested laymen to join with 
it in formulating a code of principles, poli- 
cies, and regulations 
and advertisers could 
than to consult 
market.” Amen! 


The producers 
better 
their audience and their 


scarcely do 


Two new books deserve your attention. 
Radio and Poetry, Milton A. Kaplan, Co- 
lumbia University Press, $4.50. Let's Broad- 
cast, Braun and Stanley, Northwestern 
Press, $2.50. The first is a comprehensive 
review; the a textbook for high 
SC hool radio workshops. 


sec ond, 


Our schools will be explored in two NBC 
Living—1950 programs, Feb. 4 and 11, at 
the new time, Sat. 4-4:30. “As the Twig Is 
Bent” will relate revolutionary changes in 
the little red school house; “Case History 
of a Community,” the story of a school sys- 
tem. Credit an assist to the new National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. 


_ 
The Notebook Method 


To Mrs. Stern $5 and our thanks. We 
invite letters on unique classroom uses 
of any Scholastic Magazine. 


“Each of my tenth grade students makes 
a special study of one of Practical English’s 
‘Dear Joe, ‘Learn to Think— 
the editorial series, etc. ). 

‘For example, the student who makes a 
special study of ‘Boy dates Girl’ carefully 
reads each article in the series. Then he 
writes an evaluation telling what each arti- 
cle Is about, commenting on its value, and 
also on the stvle of writing. He keeps the 
entire project in a spec ial notebook 

“Many students illustrate these special 
notebooks with pictures clipped from mag- 
izines and with original drawings. At the 
end of the term I grade the work and we 
hold a class discussion in which we take a 
bird’s-eve view of each feature as a whole.” 

Mrs. L. D. Stern 
Chairman, English Dept. 
Fort Hamilton H.S 
Brooklyn, N. Y 


Teacher Edition 
of each magazine contains lesson plan suggestions and other material 
of professional interest to teachers. Once a month it is expanded to 32 
or more pages containing travel reports, news of audio-visual aids, re- 
ports of education association conventions, and general information of 
the education world, in addition to the lesson plan. 


features 
diraight, 


Use this 

coupon for 
FREE classroom 
sample set. 
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Scholastic Magozines, 7 E. 12th St.. New York 3, N. Y 


Please send me copies of the magazine circled below 


one for each of my students, plus one TEACHER copy 


JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC @ SENIOR SCHOLASTIC @ WORLD WEEK 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH @ TEACHER 
DESK 
COPIES 


SENT AS FOLLOWS: 


LITERARY CAVALCADE 


check here if you wish to moke this an order 
later 


We bill you 
On orders for 10 or more copies, we add Teacher Desk 
Copy 


And there’s the English teacher who 
wrote on the blackboard, “I didn’t have 
no fun this weekend.” Turning to the 
asked. “How can I 
that?” Johnny's eager answer, 
teller!” 


Name 10 


to 39 subs, 1 
copy; 40-69, 2 copies; 
70-99; 3 copies; 100- 
129, 4 copies; 1 extra 
copy for each 30 
subs. thereafter. 


School 


School Address class she correct 
City “Get a 


Zone 





SENIOR CLASS SPONSORS 


Save approximately 40% 
for your senior class on 


COMMENCEMENT 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
and PERSONAL CARDS 


by buying direct from the manufacturer 
and eliminating sal s ¢ 





A wide selection of beautiful, modern Com 
mencement Announcements and Personal Cards 
at a remarkable saving. Full information ond 
samples gladly sent without obligation so you 
may consider them at your convenience and 
without interrupting class schedules. Learn about 
our popular fund raising plan 


Write on school stationery or mail a 
penny postcard giving name, address, 
and title to secure samples promptly 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO., Inc. 


Dept. T, 1425 E. Elm Street, Scranton 5, Pa 





The Boy Who Discovered Easter 


An Easter one-act by Eliz th MeFadden 
auther of “Why the Chimes Rang.” ete 
Easter. Parts: 1 man, 2 women, |! boy 

twelve. Time: 40 minutes. Simple interior 
Any Easter music preferred 

| was so delighted with The Boy Who Dis 
covered Easter It is entertaining and, at 
the same time, presents in the clearest way the 
fundamental truth of God and Life Randolph 
Ray, Rector of “The Little Church Around the 
Corner New York 


Price: 40 cents 


SAMUEL 


258 .4550..N.¥ 


Rovalty 
FRENCH 


7623 Sunset Blvd..Holly wood 46 


S500 








16MM CLASSROOM FILMS 


48 HEALTH & SOCIAL STUDIES FILMS 
16 PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY FILMS 
6 SIMPLIFIED ARITHMETIC FILMS 


To rent or buy for catalog 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 


625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


orite 








Correct Walking Comfortable Walking 


PROPER STEPS 


Based on medical research 
min., béw 


Write for free film & filmstrip literature 


FLORY FILMS, INC., School Films Division 
303 East 71st Street, New York 21, N. Y 











MAKE YOUR OWN LANTERN SLIDES 


m= MRA 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 


= = 
Quick! -Easy!-Private! ; 
If you need money — any amount from $50 to $300— cut 
out and mail this ad for complete details of confidential 1 
BORROW BY MAIL plan. No co-signers, no endorsers 
Completely private. School board, merchants friends net 
contacted. Make the loan in the privacy of yourown home 
BY MAIL on your signature only. Repay in convenient 1 
monthly instaliments—not necessary to pay on principal 
during summer vacationif your salary stops! Full details 
coated in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! | 


STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. E-151K | 
2 


10 State Finance Bidg.. Des Moines 8, towa " 


ADDRESS -_____- —_- l 


8 eee 


SLIDECRAFT Ca 


297 AVOUT’ ST 


NAME 








ee eee 
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Your Platform 
GUEST 


OU want your guest speaker to do 
his best. This is how you can help 
him. 


2. Give the program advance pub- 
licity through the school and local news- 
papers, 





Keep introductions brief. 


posters, classroom announce- 
items. Include the 
correct hour. date, and place. 


2 


3. Meet the speaker or performer at 


ments, radio news 


the place mutually agreed upon in ad- 
Make him feel at home, intro- 
duce him to school officials, advise 


vance 
him 
of eating places, hotels, railroad stations 
or bus terminals 


4. Answer all correspondence from 
talent or his manager promptly. Your 
next speaker may be traveling and your 
answer may be important to him for his 
ippearance at your school 

5. Have the auditorium ready for the 
program before the audience rushes in. 

6. After the program concludes don't 
leave talent “on his own.” Tell him how 
Write his 
an appraisal of the program. 
his will help vou get the type of talent 
seek. Too buyers of talent 
write only letters of complaint; too few 
take the Ask your guest 
to comment on your audience and plat- 


his specialty was received 


manage! 


you many 


time to praise 


form facilities so you may plan effec 
tively 


7. In for the 
next season, many schools have profited 
bv the following 


organizing programs 
A poll of your students 
to determine what programs they like 
Use student leadership through student 
platform committee 

Inform all managers vou know that 
plans are being made for next season. 
Give all of them an opportunity to offer 
suggestions before a date 
set. After vou make a decision, advise 
ll managers again of vour final plans 
They are entitled to this courtesv if thes 
are expected to give vou assistance 

Don't ask managers to 
talent to vou “for free” 


deadline you 


send some 
when you plan 
to buy other performers 

As soon as you complete a booking 
idvise the talent or his representative 
about all pertinent details 
vour particular program. 


relative to 
To insure successful talent in the 
the International Platform Asso 
feels there must be successful 
managers for talent, successful buvers of 
talent, and appreciative school audi 
ences of talent. One cannot do business 
without the other. 


future 
jation 


Cuar.es |]. Moravec 


International Platform Association 





booklet. Price $3.95. 





Teaching Aids from 
an 18th Century 


tillery Tractor 


Turn to the General Motors adver- 
tisement in the Scholastic bound 
into this issue and you'll find an 
interesting bit of history. 


Entitled, ‘‘The Artillery Tractor 
that grew into a well-powered 
automobile,’’ it tells how man’s 
first self-propelled vehicle came 
into being and traces the growth 
of modern automotive power. 


We think you’!I find reprints helpful 
in the classroom. 


And we'd also like to send you 
copies of a non-advertising booklet 
called ‘‘Research Looks to New 
Horizons.”’ 


If you can use reprints of the adver- 
tisement—or the booklet—or both 


—just write to 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Department of Public Relations 
Room 11-170H, Detroit 2, Mich. 





ARTS, CRAFTS, MODELS and 
ALL SCHOOL PROJECTS 
Flo-Paque is the UNIVERSAL COLOR for 
ALL SURFACES — ALL PURPOSES 
THE ONE MEDIUM FOR EVERYTHING 


“lo-Paque is the easiest to use, most durable 
and economical coloring medium for teacher 
alike 
DRIES IN 2-5 MINUTES! 
Flo-Paque colors are ready to use, are 
permanent, washable and light fast 
Require no extra processing 
DECORATE ANYTHING — FROM FABRICS 
TO FIGURINES! 
lo-Paque on ANY surface—fabrics 
r light), china, glass, plastics, metal 
leather, wood, paper, figurines, etc 
in 24 fully opaque, blendable 
including four metallics Sold in 
individual units or in handy, money saving 
UTILITY KITS containing eight standard 
colors plus Glaze, Solvent and instruction 


if not obtainable from your dealer, write to 


FLOQUIL PRODUCTS, INC. 
1993 Broadway New York 23, N.Y 














ato TY) | Genera Election | [t's a SK Daisy 
EEE ne ee eevee ones « | 


fo YOUR classroom use. Shot during the last e A Citizen's Kit, to help understand what 


general election in Britain, it is an our government stands for and how it func- 
on-the-spot report of the candidates tio lable { in t C 

campeigne and the mechanics of 0 Is available rom the be Ss ove 
polling dev. Prin ng ¢ IHfice. Washington 25, D. C. (No 
Ck-49, $1 The kit includes copies of the 
Constitution, Declaration of Independence, 
Congressional “ecord, and bea ral reais 


20 minutes Rental $2.50 


MS 
4 NEW l6mm Sound Film Apply to 
BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA } ter; 284 questions and answers on govern- 
| NEW YORK 20, N. Y ment; rules for using and displaying the 


flag; definitions of Americanism. Commu 

















; nism, Fascism; and the story of how de 
Plan to tie in your social stud- 


° ° ° 

pe ~ yh nt “or Sightseeing Plus Insight | "°"* “vw show is hes 
with latest films from other e@ Current employment-trends 
nations. 27 Group Tours Under Educa prospects are well COVE red in a series of 

Authentic, interesting and ed- tional Leadership. All Over publications: Occupational Outlook Hand 
ucational, these films portray the Europe and Round the World. book, Occupational Outlook Bulletins, Spe 
culture, handicrafts, life, work, Several Studytours Afford cial Reports, and Chart Series. Price range 
sports and scenery of lands across Academic Credit. 5 cents to $1.75. Choose which vou can use 
the seas. American narration. $699 up from Occupational Outlook Publications 

Send for complete catalogue ; tree from U.S. Dept. of Labor, Washington 


ind job 





with list of regional distributors. B A 5 D.C 


FILMS OF THE NATIONS, Inc. WORLD STUDYTOURS @ Essential information about the U. § 


a non-profit organization Columbia University Travel Service Coast Guard Academy. only one of the 
62 W. 45th St New York 19, N. Y. 29609 BROADWAY. N. Y. 27. N. Y. three government academies where 


pointment is based solely on competitive 














ap 








examinations, comes in a beautifully illus 
trated booklet, Career for Tomorrow. Free 
copies from the Academy, New London 


Conn 
MA j ERIALS @ A new series of posters and a booklet, 
Bicycle Safety Tests iwailable free to 


schools from Bicycle Institute of America 
This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to 1 E. 57 St... New York 22 
Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3,N. Y¥ 
You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers 


New Films 


Books, Plays, [] United World Films, FLOQUIL PRODUCTS, Taken for Granted (19 min.), sewage 
° P p. 2-7 p. 23-7 removal; Faster Than Sound (10 min 
Publications T 8 5 Info. on versatile color supersonic planes; Gold Coast People 11 
Book Supply Co., p. 16-T rave pUMENOT GENERAL MOTORS, p. 23-7 min.); Worth the Risk (10 min iecident 
Samuel French, p. 21-T Opportunities [) Reprint of adv. in this prevention. British Information Services, 30 
Jones Book Tests, p. 18-T issue of Scholastic Rocketeller Plaza, N. Y. C. 20 
a Hill Books Schools, p. 16-7 f Research Looks to New Your Voice The Nurse. Eneve lopaedia 
. . N. Y. Central, p. 15-7 Horizons Britannica Films, Wilmette, UL Each 10 
Scholastic Book Service, United Air Lines, p. 19-T Lowe's p. 23-1 min 
p. 3-7 Worl T ’ 
orld Study Tours, Info. on old jewelry You and Your Parents; Act Your Age 
Wetmore Declamation p. 22.7 . 
iis 205 sales emotional maturity), and Basic Court Pro- 
Audio Visual MARKHART VOCABULARY cedures (how a court functions). Coronet 
° . SERVICE, p. 23-T Fil 65 E. South Wat =. G go l 
Film ilms outh ater iicago I, 
s Equipment Info. on new word Ill. Each about 11 min., color or b&w 
Association Films, p. 21-7 and Supplies power teste- byi'der 
British Information Serv NATIONAL BUREAU OF 


Audio Devices, p. 18-T . 
ices, p. 22-7 Permo, p. 16-T PRIVATE SCHOOLS, p. 23-1 fashions for home sewing. Loan from 


Educational Film Library, [) Revere, p. 24-7 [) Details on schools or Bates Fabrics, Inc., 80 Worth St.. New 
p. 23-1 Slidecraft, p. 21-7 camps to buy or sell York 
Films of the Nations, PRINTCRAFT, p. 21-7 

p. 22.7 BITUMINOUS COAL, p. 5-T Samples of commence 


Flory Films, p. 21-T Copy “Coal ot Work ment announcements 


Interamerican Summer 


Facts on Fabrics and Fashion (23 min 


color making of modern fabrics, new 


Accompanied by large folder of 
fabric swatches 
Castle of the Angels (20 min tour of 


old Re ortress. Official Films. 25 W 
Knowledge Builders CROSS EMBLEM, p. 23-T personal cards any = _ a ficial Film ) 
S ae" info. on outo display STATE FINANCE, p. 21-7 5 ew Yor 


Official Films, p. 21-T plates Info. on small loans . ‘ 
New Publications 
Please print 
Audio-visual Aids to Instruction, Mchown 


Nome Position P ind Roberts, McGraw-Hill Book Co. A 
1949 edition, with new information on re- 
School Schoo! Enrollment cent de velopments and methods 
1949-50 Listing of Literature and Films, 
City State National Association of Manufacturers, 147 
This coupon valid for two months February 1, 1950 FE. 26 St., New York 10 





FM Low Cost 


(Concluded from page 13-T) 


edge, your teaching skill. .. . When our 
educators take their rightful places at 
the microphones of the non-commercial 
educational station they will be taking 
education to the people.” 

To make educational FM operation 
easier the FCC 
approve 


now proposes and may 
a new third class engi- 
10-watt stations. This 


written 


soon 
neer license for 
will 
which any fairly competent high school 
boy So 
cost can be current. The same power to 
operate an electric iron will run an FM 


require a examination 


can pass. your only operating 


transmitter. Tubes and other parts last 
indefinitely because of the low power. 
So for less than one-fifth the cost of a 
modern classroom you can make nearly 
your 


neighboring _ living 


the 


every room 


classroom entire community your 


campus. 








EFLA REDBOOK OF 
AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT 
Fu f ation and operating ru U for a 
o ake cf }. f ve oo C : »pac owe er 
= Send $2 00 with order te 
EDUCATIONAL FILM LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Suite 1000, 1600 Broadway New York City 19 








TEACHERS 


AUTO DISPLAY PLATES 


Gold La m Dark B 


” Priee $3.00 per pair, postpaid 
Satisfaction Gugronteed! 
CROSS EMBLEM CO. 


11 W. 42nd ST DEPT. ST 250) 
Ew YORK i868. N.Y 





Just Off the Press! Just Off the Press! | 


THE 4-STAR COLLEGIATE WORD POWER TEST- 
ER-BUILDER, A « ete 4 ar H. S. Course of 
s I Arrans t Price $1. Worth $5. 
s , Sa axe. M back guarantee. Or, 
t if not 

D Dela Orcer Today 


Markhart Vocabulary Service, Preston, Idaho. 








READINGS. PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


CATALOGS FREE 
Wetmore Declamation Bureau 


SIOLN CITY, 1OWA 











> DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR 

SELL A PRIVATE SCHOOL 
OR SUMMER CAMP? 

£ en Elemen y Prey Sch is for 

camps, 


or call 








kK 
{ ne shlished ire 

/ propertie Write 
Real Estate Dept.—Sec. R 
National Bureau of Private Schools 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. MU 2-8840 











Broken Jewelry Wanted 


Nationally-known dealer will pay highest cash prices 
for jewelry. spectacies, gold teeth. diamonds, watches, 
ete. Cash mailed promptly. Satisfaction assured. Send 
articles or write for FREE shipping container 


LOWE’S 
Established 1934 


Dept. T Holland Building St. Lovis 1, Mo. 














“PO beauty schools have scholar- 
ships?” Eleanor asks. 

Nearly $10,000,000 is donated by in- 
dustries each year for scholarships, fel- 
lowships, and other study grants. Often 
the young people who win these aw ards 
are no more capable than Eleanor or 
Pete in your homeroom 

Many of your students 
eager to make better grades if they 
knew of the numerous opportunities for 


would be 


scholarships and other special awards. 

Here’s a plan to help your students 
find out about such opportunities: 

1. Apprenticeship training 
a student committee to find out about 
and report on apprenticeship training 
programs (“earn while you learn”) in 
your area. Inquire at State Employment 


Appoint 


Service, local labor union offices, em- 
ployment offices of large firms. Collect 
descriptive pamphlets for school libra- 
rv's shelf on advanced education and 
training 

&. Stu- 
dent committee investigates and reports 


Local loans and scholarships 


on scholarships and loan funds of your 
high school and of local clubs. Student 
secretary types up organized report for 
bulletin board 

3. Trade and business schools. Stu- 
dent committee collects catalogues and 
information about scholarships from lo 
cal radio, art, beauty 
ther schools. Gives oral report to home- 


business, and 
room; posts written report. Catalogues 
go to school library. 

Student 
committee collects catalogues and infor- 


4. Colleges and universities 


mation about scholarships, loan funds, 
opportunities to earn your way at col- 
leges and universities. 

5. Industrial and other scholarships 
Student committee reports on the story 
of 400 firms that give millions in schol- 
arships annually. (Read “Stockpiling 
Skill for the Future,” by R. W. Howard, 
Nation's Business, June, 1949, page 
43.) Committee writes to these organi- 
zations for rules and entry blanks. 
(Scholastic Art, Photography, and Writ- 
ing Awards annually give 100 scholar- 
ships. ) 

Students with art ability draw a map 
of your state, showing schools and in- 
dustries that grant scholarships. Post 
in hall or library. 

Your library should buy an excel 
lent new book, Scholarships, Fellou 
ships, and Loans, by S. Norman Fein 
gold. Bellman Publ. Co., Inc., Boston, 
1949; $6. Contains essential informa- 
tion about hundreds of scholarships. 
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4 Exceptional New Films 


ONE GOD 
How We Worship Him 
Based on the book of same title 
by Florence Mary Fitch 

This film presents the three major religious 
faiths in an interesting and absorbing fash- 
ion. Beautiful music—orchestral and choir 

37 minutes — Rental $10.00 


HUMAN BEGINNINGS 
An Eddie Albert Production 
A mental health film for young children, 
their parents and their teachers. Its main 
purpose is to foster wholesome attitudes 
and to promote the emotional security of 
the child. 
20 minutes — in color — Rental $7.50 
Sale $185.00 


UNCONSCIOUS MOTIVATION 
Demonstrates how hidden motives influence 
everyday thoughts and feelings. Shows use 
of psychological tests as tools in psycho 
therapy. For psychology classes and profes 
sional groups 
20 minutes — Rental $4.50 — Sale $115.00 


YOU AND YOUR TIME 


A new film in The Art of Living Series 
Presents typical situations involving the 
proper use of time os a basis for discussion 
by teen age groups 

10 minutes — Rental $2.50— Sale $45.00 
Write for Free Catalog Listing 


Over 1300 Carefully Selected Films 


ASSOCIATION FILMS: 


SAN FRANCISCO 2 
351 Turk St 





NEW YORK 19 
35 West 45th St 
DALLAS 4 
3012 Maple Avenue 


CHICAGO 3 
206 So. Michigon Ave 


OFFICIAL FILMS 
New 1950 Catalog 


describes over 400 educational and 
entertainment films. Professional, high 
stondard productions. Documentary, 
travel, sports, historic, concerts, operas, 
noture study, cartoons, 
sings,” adventure. 16mm and 8mm, 
sound and silent. 


community 


FOR YOUNG 
CHILDREN: 


Pirro the Puppet in 
ten engaging films in 
which children learn 
about the mysteries 
of the telephone, the 
lamp, the magnet, 
the thermometer, the 
phonograph, the 
bleckboard, the vac 
uum cleaner, the scale, the alarm clock. Di- 
rected by Alvin J. Gordon, Visual Education 
Consultant, San Francisco State College. 


Send for Free Catalog 


Education & Music Division 
Official Films, Inc. 

25 West 45th St., New York 19, N. 
Send new catalog: 

Nome 

Address 


City Stote 


Wituiam Favet, Guidance Editor | Lewmmanaananamnad 








6é 
Revere performs even %& 


beyond our expectations”’ 


“Our Revere Sound Projector receives ex- 
tremely hard usage. We run it almost daily, 
moving it from assembly hall to classrooms. 
Yet we've never had a bit of trouble. From 
the standpoint of picture brightness, clarity 
and high fidelity of its sound, its performance 
is even beyond our expectations!” 

Revere’s all-around dependability has 
earned it the endorsement of hundreds of 
teachers. You'll find, upon comparison, that 
Revere offers you more quality at less cost 

CVCrC than any other sound projector on the mar- 
16mm ket. See the Revere Sound Projector in op- 
eration at your Revere Dealer, or write and 


S$ Oo U N D M oO V l £ P R oO J F Cc T Oo R we will arrange a free demonstration for you. 
REVERE CAMERA COMPANY «+ CHICAGO 16 
$ y] © 1°) 5 Oo Complete 


HAVE YOU SEEN REVERE'S NEWEST TEACHING AID? 


Revere 


Magnetic Supe RECORDER 


Reproduces every sound faithfully. Plays 
recordings back instantly. Magnetic tape 
recordings last a lifetime, or can be erased 
automatically and same tape used again. 
Revere twin track recording gives full 
hour on single inexpensive 


reel. Very easy to operate. $159°° 





